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The Grammar of Gesenius has been, for nearly thirty 
years, the favourite text-book for the elementary study of the 
Hebrew language in most of the High Schools and Universities 
of Germany. A translation of the eleventh edition was pub- 
lished seven years since by the writer of these pages, and was 
very figivourably received both in this coimtry, and in England 
where it was soon reprinted. It supplied a deficiency very 
generally felt in both countries ; as no grammar then in use 
exhibited the existing state of Hebrew philology, or even a 
clear and scientific statement of the elementary principles of 
the language. 

A book, professing to be a translation of the fourteenth 
German edition of this grammar, has recently been published 
by Prof. Stuart. Whatever were his motives for thus with- 
drawing his own grammar from circulation, and substituting 
for it a translation of a work already before the public from 
another hand,* it furnishes a gratifying testimony to th^ pro- 
gress of Hebrew science in this country, and to the correctness 
of the original translator's opinion, that its interests would be 
promoted by the publication of this work. 

But this involuntary testimony to the merits of Gesenius' 

* Dr. Daviet of London had republished my translation, with the modifications 
made in the sabseqoent editions ; and preparations were making to republish it 
here in this modified foim. 
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grammar, will have little weight against the evidence furnished 
by the translation itself. Many will have no other means of 
estimating the merits of the original ; and its reputation must 
necessarily suffer wherever this translation is regarded as a 
just representation of it. Having first introduced this work to 
the public, it is proper that I should vindicate its character ; 
and show that the defects, with which the translation abounds, 
do not belong to the original. 

A translator assumes a very serious responsibility, when he 
professes to give to the public a scientific work from a distin- 
guished scholar. He owes a sacred duty to the original author, 
for whose reputation he thus makes himself responsible ; and 
to the public, who have a right to expect that he will faith- 
fully execute the task he has undertaken. With what fidelity 
Prof. Stuart has performed his duty to both will be shown in 
the following pages. 

The writer would not feel himself justified in thus noticing 
this book by occasional errors and imperfections ; nor would 
he have thought it worthy of his notice, had it been from the 
hand of some unknown literary adventurer. But it comes with 
the sanction of Prof Stuart's name as a warrant for its fidelity 
to the original ; and its errors are so numerous and of such a 
nature as to give character to the whole book. 

The general character of the translation may be stated in 
the following summary of its defects, which will be found fully 
sustained in the proofs subjoined. 

1st. Gross misconceptions of the meaning of the author; be- 
traying either a want of familiarity with the language of the 
original, and even of the subject of which it treats, or extreme 
negligence and inattention to both ; and ascribing to (Jesenius 
and Rodiger such views (often ludicrously absurd) as no scho- 
lar, not even the translator himself, would express in his own 
name. 

2d. The unwarrantable substitution of new divisions of the 
matter into principal and minor paragraphs throughout the 
book ; thus often throwing important considerations almost 
out of view, and, by removing them from their proper con- 
nexion, impairing the impression they were intended to make. 
The same effect is often produced by the almost constant 
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insertion in the text, of matter which Gesenius and his Editor 
(certainly not without reason) thought proper to subjoin to the 
text in notes. 

3d. A general neglect of precision and definiteness in the 
statement of facts and principles, in which the original is as 
distinguished for the opposite excellence. 

4th. A want of familiarity and sympathy with the philology! 
of the original work, occasioning the frequent substitution of 
views and modes of expression more familiar to the translator, 
and often effacing or obscuring its characteristic features. 

5th. A style of composition unworthy of the subject, and 
wholly unlike the chaste simplicity of the original. 

If such is the character of this professed translation, no one 
can doubt that a vindication of the original work is due to its 
distinguished author and his editor ; and the writer believes 
that, in view of his relation to it, the proof of the above state- 
ments is the only justification required for his appearing in its 
defence. 

The first sentence of the translation is a fair index of the 
degree of care bestowed upon the whole book. " The Hebrew 
is only one particular branch of a more extensive parent-lan- 
guage of hither Asia, which was native in Palestine, Phenicia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Arabia, and also in the coun- 
tries from the MediteiTanean Sea to the Tigris, and from the 
Armenian Mountains to the southern coast of Arabia." Can 
the translator inform us what are 'Uhe countries from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the Tigris," <fcc., and what are the boun- 
daries of those first named in this sentence ? — For " and also" 
he should have said, that is.' He mistook the German also 
(accordingly, consequently) for the English also, which it 
never means ; and die same mistake occurs again on page 15, 
L 1, where it should be translated, — accordingly, or therefore, — 
and where the sense is equally marred by his error. Here, and 
on the last line of the text, <' Sprachstamm " is falsely ren- 
dered ''parent language," and in other parts of the translation 
as falsely '^ stem-language." The translator should have 
known which is the limiting word in such German com- 
pounds. 

* alio in den Lindem vom MiUelmeer bia znm Tigrif, etc. 
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On the next page (p. 2, 1. 12) it is said, " The Aramaean 
of the Nasoraeans .... is a very degenerate dialect, even mare 
corrupt than the present Vulgar Syriac.^ The exact oppo- 
site of this is stated in the original (and very clcEirly), viz. 
The Aramaean of the Nasoreans is a very degenerate dialect, 
.... but the Vulgar-Syriac of the present day is still more cor- 
rupt 7^ In line 10 from the bottom for " hemmed in " he 
should have said bordered (begrftnzt). 

On the next page (p. 3, 1. 4) it is said : " The gramma- 
tical structure of the Semitic parent-language has many 
peculiarities, which as a whole stamp a distinctive character 
on it, although many single words are found in other Ian* 
guages." The absurdity of this sentence is obvious to the 
mere English reader. What is it to the purpose that many 
single words are found in other languages? The original 
says, — Though many of them (i. e. of these peculiarities) may, 
singly, be found in other languages.' In this sentence, Sprach- 
stamm is again falsely rendered " parent-language ;" and the 
error is followed up in the next sentence, where dieser Sprachen 
(of these languages) is translated '' of this language." 

In No. 6 commencing on p.. 6, Rodiger (by whom this § 
was mostly re-written) gives his own view of the rdative claims 
of the Hebrew, Aramaean, and Arabic, to be r^arded as the 
nearest representative of the earliest form of the language of 
the Semitish race, with the inferences to be drawn from it for 
the grammatical treatment of the Hebrew language. His view 
is of great scientific interest to the philologist, and is the basis 
of many of his philosophical explanations of Hebrew Gram- 
mar. But it is entirely obscured by Prof. Stuart's repeated 
misapprehensions of his author's meaning. As Dr. Davies' 
translation (with the two corrections made in the table of corri- 
genda) is a clear and in general haj^ expression of the 
author^s view cf the sutgect, I must request the reader to com- 
pare it throughout with that given by Prof. Stuart; only 
noticing here the following strange misapprehensions of the 
meaning of the original. 

* Das Aramftisch der Naaaoraer . . . . ist ein sehr gesonkener Dialect, noeh 
Terderbter aber das heutige Vnlgftr-Syrische. 

' wenn anch manche davonsioh einzeln in andera Spradien wiedtrfinden. 
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COBRECT TRANSLATION. 

6. In regard to the relative 
age of these languages, the oldest 
written works (§2) are found in 
Hebrew ; the Aramaean com- 
mence about the time of Cyrus 
(in the book of E2nra) ; the Arabic 
not till the earliest centuries after 
Christ (Himyaritic inscriptions, 
the Aethiopic version of the Bible 
in the fourth century, and the 
northern Arabic literature since 
the sixth century).^ 



'^ 6. As it respects the relative 
age of the Semitic languages, the 
oldest works before tis are in the 
Hebrew tongue (see §2). The 
Aramaean commences about the 
time of Cyrus (in the book of Ez- 
ra) ; but the Arabian branch begins 
its development in the centuries 
immediately after the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, e. g. in 
the Himyaritic inscriptions, and 
i^erwards in the Aethiopic ver^ 
(Hon of the Scriptures during the 
4th century, and in the North Ara- 
bian literature since the 6th cen- 
tury." 

How eould a man who had any knowledge of the original 
or of the subject say^-^the Aramaean commences about the time 
of Cyrus ; and, the Arabic branch b^ins its development after 
the Christian era ! The author is speaking, not of the develop* 
ment of the languages themselves, but of the date of the oldest 
writings composed in them ; and the translator should have 
seen that die Aram&ischen refers to Sehriftwerke^ and die in 
the next clause to the same word. The literal translation of 
this clause, — '^ those c^ the Arabic branch not till," d&c. makes 
the error still more surprising. — ^^ Before us are," by the way, 
is not the meaning of liegen uns i>or, which contains no such 
implication as is involved in the English expression. 

The confusion thus introduced into the whole statement, is 
further aggravated by the translator's error in the next sentence, 
^'oft^itimes is the complete formtrtian of a language inter- 
rupted " for,— often is the organism of a . language already 
impaired ;' — and in the next sentence, ^^ perished the Aramaean 
dialects in great part and at a very early period^ and next to 
them the Hebrew-Canaanitish " for, — the Aramaean dialects 

1 Was das relative Alter der aemitischen Sprachen betrifil, so liegen una in he- 
bitiselMr Spimche die akesten Schriftweike tot (a. § 9) ; die aramftiachen begin- 
nen «n die Zeit dea Cjmia (im Bnche Eara)^ die dea arabiicfaen Stammea gar eiat 
in nAchaten Jahrfah. naoh Ghr. (bin^jariadie Inachriften, Sec.) 

' and oft Ist der Organianraa eiaar Sprache .... sohon gebrochen. 
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suffered the earliest and greatest decay, and next to them the 
Hebrew Canaanitish;^ — and it becomes "confusion worse con- 
founded" when he tells us at last, that the Arabic *Ms presented 
to our notice and examination {like the other Semitic Ian- 
gtuiges) at a late period." ! !* 

In regard to the first of the above errors, it will be observed 
that the author is not speaking of language as ^^ interrupted^ 
in the process of ^^ formation /' and that the bearing of the 
remark, as thus mistranslated, is precisely opposite to the one 
intended by him. Rodiger maintains that the original organism 
of the Semitish languages was already impaired in the Hebrew, 
before the date of its earliest existing literature ; and that this 
organism is more perfectly preserved in the earlier Arabic. 
See his first inference at the close of the section. The latter 
therefore shows, in many respects, what was the original 
structure of the Hebrew, and furnishes thus far the true origin 
and explanation of the existing one, into which it had already 
fallen at the date of the oldest written monuments in which it 
is preserved. The translator, on the contrary, makes him 
speak of a stage oS formation never attained to, and of course 
never lost. The author, moreover, is thus made to speak 
inconsistently, not only with the true philosophy of language, 
but with himself in the whole remaining part of this section, 
and in many other portions of the Grammar. E. g. in the last 
sentence of the section, where he denies that the simplicity of 
the Aramaean entitles it to be regarded as the earliest form of 
the Semitish tongues, because (in the language of Prof. Stuart's 
own translation) " this apparent simplicity has been brought 
about by the decay of the organism of the language and by 
the contraction of its form^s^ So in his first inference ; "the 
Hebrew language .... has suffered more considerable losses in 
regard to its organism^ &c., and so throughout the preceding 
paragraph, and wherever the subject is alluded to in the Gram- 
mar. In what sense it can be said that the " Aramaean 



> die aramaischen EHalekte am meisten und fraheeten yerfidlao, denmicte im 
HebrftiBch-Canaanitische. 

* obwohl es una gesohichtlidi ent in einer jOngeren Peiiode entgegentritt alt 
andere aemitiflclie SpradieD. 
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dialects perished in great part at an early period, and next to 
them the Hebrew " (which from an accurate scholar like Rodi- 
ger would be somewhat startling), it is quite superfluous to 

inquire, — as there is nothing of this in the original. The 

third of the above errors was of course the result of mere heed- 
lessness. But it is no apology for making a scholar utter this 
gross absurdity. The problem is, how such an idea came into 
the translator's own mind, — especially with a clear statement 
of the truth before him in a language which he professes to 
understand. 

To the confusion thus thrown over the whole view, still 
another conttibution is made, when it is said in the 25th line 
below ; '^ The most steadfast and lasting structure of language 
often wears away as to particular forms, bp reason of a pro- 
pensity in men to new formations.^ ^ This profound psycho- 
logical observation has not the authority of the original ; to say 
nothing of it as a reason for the wearing away of the structure 
of a language. The sense of the original is given with suffi- 
cient exactness by Dr. Davies : " often deteriorates in single 
forms and inflexions." The author's meaning the translator 
might have learned from § 31 ; where it is said of this formative 
principle in languages {Bildungstrieb\ that it is especially 
active in the period of their youthful vigour, but in later 
periods continually relaxes in force, and it becomes necessary 
to resort to the constructions of Syntax.* This is his meaning 
here ; and Prof. Stuart has succeeded, as so often elsewhere, in 
making him express exactly the opposite of what he meant. 
He would have done his author as well as his readers no more 
than justice, if he had made himself id^mWidiX with the philology 
of this work, before he undertook the task of acquainting others 

with it. ^Line 30 below, " A more particular confirmation 

and further explanation of these matters "'is inaccurate ; to 
establish and carry out these principles (as in the table of cor- 
rigenda) expresses the author's idea. Four lines below, for 

* Prof. Stsart has there restricted to the Htbrew the author's more general 
remark oa languages of other &milies, as well as those of the Semitish stock. 
The reader is desired therefore to consult the original or a correct translation. 

' TerkOmmert oft in einxelnen Formen und Bildungstrieben. 

* 0ie nftberc Begrilndong und weitere AnrfiUhnnig dieser S&tie. 
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^* those Arabic dialects " he should have said, — the Arabic lan- 
guage.' 

The writer would not have dwelt so long on these nurne* 
Tous misrepresentations of Rodiger's views (in less than a page 
and a half) but for the interest and importance of the subject 
itself, and the regard due to Rodiger's expression of his hope 
(in his notice of this Section in his pre&ce) that he had ex- 
pressed himself so clearly as n&t to be misunderstood. 

Passing over errors marked on every page, we find on page 
12, 1. 15 : " Finally, not all the peculiarities of the later writers 
are Chaldaisms. Several of them are not found at all in the 
Chaldee and must have belonged to the Hebrew language at 
an earlier period, particularly as it would seem to the North 
Palestine dialect." The statement is absurd as it stands here. 
He should have said, — and must have belonged, at a still earlier 
period, to the Hebrew popular dialect, &c.* The distinction 
here made by Gesenius between the language of books and the 
popular dialect or language of common life, is passed unno- 
ticed. In the next line, for " Books of Kings," the original 

has Book of Judges, — a distinction of some importance to the 

critic (see §36). The phrase "Books may have taken 

their rise " is a novelty in English ; but such defects of style 
are altogether too numerous to be specified. 

As specimens of many similar inaccuracies necessarily 
passed over, may be mentioned (p. 13, 1. 10) '< Both are also 
treated of in the Talmud" for, — Both are preserved in the 
Talmud ;"» (p. 19, 1. 18) " So O, properly eye, T!?, but the letter 
» stands for merely the first sound in this word," for, — O, 
properly eye, *)?;, stands merely for 9 the initial sound of this 
word ;* (p. 21, 1. 5) " partly from the living Arabic " for, — ^par- 
ticularly of the yet living Arabic ;• (1. 13) « The oldest and most 
weighty " for, — An older and more weighty ;• but the whole sen- 

' die spftter in unsem historischen Gestchtakreis tretende anhisdie Spraclie. 
s der hebrftiflchen Volkflspreche angehdrt. 

* Beidet isk im Talmud niedergelegt. 

^ O *^S* ^^ISP» Vli» "^^^ ^<M ^ ^^ Anfitngdavt dieses Wbtfea 9. 

* namentlich des noch lebenden AraMachen. 
' Emt ftltere nnd widitigere. 
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lence must be changed, to make it an expression of Gesenius' 
meaning. 

Page 17, 1. 8. "The Hebrew characters in present use, in which 
the manuscripts of the Old Testament are written, commonly called the 
square character, also the Assyrian character, are not original. On the 
coins of the Maccabean princes is found a different character, which 
very probably was in general use for writing the Hebrew at an early 
period, and has a strong resemblance to the Samaritan character, and 
of course to the Phenician (§ 1, 5). The square character may also be 
traced back to the Phenician ; but for the most part it harmonizes with 
certain Aramaean inscriptions on monuments found in Egypt, as also 
with those of the Palmyrene monuments." 

"Are not original'' (sind nicht die ursprfinglichen) may 
possibly be imderstood to mean, are not the characters in which 
the Hebrew was originally written. It is noticed merely as a 
specimen of frequent infelicity and vagueness of expression. — 
"At an early period" is not exact. (Jesenius means that in 
earlier times (fruher), viz. previous to the introduction of the 
square letter, the character found on these coins (the Old He- 
brew character) was the one used in writing the Hebrew ; and 
he regards it as " very probable, that this character was used 
in manuscripts during the whole period in which the Hebrew 
was a living language, and not till near the birth of Christ was 
gradually supplanted by the square charactef.'** — "And of 
course to the Phenician " is a singular inference surely, when 
this character stands nearer to the Phenician than the Sama- 
ritan does, — the latter having been formed from this Old He- 
brew character, which was itself derived immcrfia^cZy from the 
Phenician and is almost identical with it. The translator 
mistook demn§,chst for demnach. The slight addition of Ro- 
diger is noi fully expressed by Dr. Davies, but there is nothing 
to mislead the reader. — "For the most part it harmonizes 
with " is inaccurate again ; he should have said, — it has most 
agreement with (am meisten Uebereinstimm^des hat). 

Page 24, 1. 6 from the bottom. 

*^ That the leading tones of the That the scale of ^e vowels 

vowels a, e, i, 0, u, sprung from a, e, i, o, u, proceeds from the 

the original vowels A, I, U, is three primary vowel sounds A, I, 

more plain in Hebrew and in the U, is even more distinctly seen in 

* Qeflenias^ Artiele PaUuogrtphU HL, in Etmk and Ombefi Eaoydopaedie. 
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Semitic languages, than in any the Ifebrew and other Semitish 
•ther." tongoei, than in other languages*^ 

Here the translator mistook so common a word as Tonlep- 
ter, a scale, for 'heading tones." What he meant, or whether 
he meant any thing by " the leading tones of the vowels," is 
therefore of no consequence ; but he should at least have done 
Gesenius the justice to suspect, that he had some meaning in 
the original, — and should have waited till he had one himself 
to express in his translation. — The original, it may be added, 
classes the Hebrew among the Semitish languages. 

On the next page we notice the omission of the important 
iphysiological explanation of the relation of the primary vowel 
sounds to each other, and to the vowel-letters and breathings ; 
a relation in which some of the principal usages of the vowel 
system have their origin, and of course their only explanation. 
It is not strange that the translator saw no value in it. In the 
original work, the laws of the language are so stated as to 
exhibit the rationale, or ground, of every usage. With this the 
translator, as might have been anticipated from his manner of 
treating the subject in his own Grammar, had no sympathy ; 
and hence it is to a great extent suppressed or obscured in his 
translation. 

Page 26, 1. 10 from the bottom. After mentioning the in- 
troduction of the vowel system by learned Jews, the translation 
proceeds : " This example, it is probable, was followed by the 
Syrian and Arabian grammarians.'' The exact opposite was 
the fact, as the translator ought to have known, and as was 
clearly stated on the page before him: viz. "it was the work 
of Jewish scholars well skilled in the language, who, it is 
highly probable, copied the example of the Syrian and Arabian 

igrammarians."* In the fourth line from the bottom the 

principal evidence in the case is omitted. He should have 
said, — " and its consistency, as well as the analogy of the 
kindred languages," &c.* 

' DasB die Tonleiter der 5 Vocale a, e,i,o,u von den drel Unroealen A, 1, U 
^rasgeht, let im Hebraischen und den fibrigen aemitischen Sprachen noeh weit 
'deatlicher zu sehen als in andern Sprachen. 

' welche dabei bochst wahrscheinlich dem Vorgange und Master der syriachen 
.und arabiachen Grammatiker folgten. 

' and seine Conaeqoenz, to wie die Analogie, &c. 
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Passing aver, for the present, errors marked on every pag^ 
some of which it will be necessary to notice for another pur- 
pose, we find on p. 47, 1. 11 from the bottom : 

'^ An entire omission or casting The rejection ^r billing away of 

away of a consonant is specially a consonant easily happens in the 

appropriate to letters of a breath- case of the breathings and vowel- 

ing sound, to the vowel-letters and letters K, h, l, *>, and also of th« 

to the liquids." liquids.^ 

** Is specially appropriate to ^ is said with the translator's 
usual felicity. Their falling away is, to be sure, especially 
appropriate to them ;, and simply because they readily fall away, 
L«. are easily lost to the ear and hence are not written. But 
what are ^'letters of a breathing soumd^l On this point the 
learner will seek in vain for information. The original specir 
Jies these letters, in the technical language of the book, by their 
appropriate name the Breathings {die Hauchlaute), as also in 
the heading of § 23, where Prof. Stuart substitutes Gutturals. 
In the next line, " when a weak consonant'' for, — " when such 
a feeble consonant," is equally indefinite. In short, there is 
nothing in the division to show what letters are subject to this 

usage. ^Line 16, " t followed by Daghesh is sometimes usfed 

instead of a *i , as i^ for "itis f a fair specimen of the trans- 
lator's ability to state a thing as it is. The author says merely 
(as an example of the assimilation of 'n) " -t for ^tt^ ."— — A 
similar one occurs on the last line of this page. The original 
says, "•Jjfit only^ from 15«;"* from which the translator slides 
(facilis descensus) into the blunder " t|« can come only from 
15ti !" Still another occurs in the same sentence. The origi- 
nal says, "ri from in, see §97''-,' for which the translator 
gives us, "n (article) from in (?), ^ 97.^ He mistook the parti- 
cle of interrogation (though pointed with perfect distinctness in 
the original) for the article. The mistake might perhaps be 
pardoned on the ground of a fatal facility to such things ; but 
to insert his own error by an addition to the text, and then 
question the author's 'Consistency, was quite an unreasonable 

> Gftnzliehe Wegwerfung eines Consonanteii erialgt vontlglicli leicht bei den 
Handilaateii, Slc. 

^ ^ ntiraiis^aM. ^ Jl jms ill , a. $ 97. 
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extension of privilege. If the translator had been &imliar 
enough with the grammar to consult § 98, 4, he would have 
found his (?) satisfactorily answered. Such blemishee, it hardly 
need be remarked, are a serious annoyance to pupils, and to 
teachers also who have not the original at hand to correct 
them. 

Page 49, 1. 3 from the bottom. " The final tone syllable in a 
a verse or clause, is sometimes furnished with a Daghesh forte, 
in order to give notice of a little more delay and emphasis 
upon itP The original says nothing of " giving notice," which 
is not the office of the Daghesh forte. The meaning, freely 
expressed, is : " in order that it may furnish a more firm sup- 
port for the tone" (um jierselben dadurch mehr Halt und 

Nachdruck zu geben), This § may be taken as an example 

of the translator's misrepresentation of the manner of the ori- 
ginal, in one important respect, throughout the work. Thus 
in No. 2, (1,) " by inserting a Daghesh forte in the first letter 
of the second,"— (2) " a Daghesh forte euphonic is added to 
it," — (3) " is sometimes furnished with a Daghesh forte," — ^No. 
3, (b) " is Daghesh omitted," — (c) " Daghesh forte is altogether 
excluded ;" — the reader will observe the needless and infelici- 
tous repetition of a general statement in almost every specifica- 
tion that is made under it This is not the author's manner. 
A comparison of this § with a correct translation will show how 
the neat and compressed form of the author is almost every 
where misrepresented in the awkward and verbose manner of 

his translator. This ^ will also serve as an example of the 

unwarrantable liberties taken by the translator. Thus, on page 
49, — line fifth is not in the original, and should have been 
marked accordingly. Line 12, '^ belongs not at all to the es- 
sence of words," is the translator's manner and not his author's. 
Line 21, *• So Ex. 16 : 1, 21, nK| nk| ga-og-ga-a." This slight 
allusion in the text is all that remains of the following foot note : 
" Here belong such cases as h«} n» j Ex. 16 : 1, 21 ; so that the 
assertion is not correct, that the first of the two words must be 
a monosyllable, or accented on the penuttimaJ^ Many impor- 
tant notes are thus slurred over, or are wholly omitted, without 
any apology or even a notice of the omission. Three lines be- 
low, " Comp. Lat. reddo for re-do ; ItaL alia for a la; NeapoL 
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h llagrhne for fe lagrime,^^ is given in place of the following 
paragraph, designed to illustrate both the preceding cases, and 
printed as it should be separate from them and in a different 
type: "Analogous to the above usage is the Neapolitan le 
llagrime for le ktgrime^ and (including the union of the two 
words in one) the Latin reddo for re-do^ and the Italian alia 
for a lay della for de laJ^ If this is performing the duty of a 
translator, we have greatly misapprehended it. But such is 
the character of a large portion of this book, as any one may 
satisfy himself who will take the trouble to make a minute 

comparison with the original, or with a correct translation. 

Pour lines below, " When the final consonant of a closed syl- 
lable is designed to be so pronounced as to make the preceding 
syllable sharp,'^ is not an expression of the text, which says: 
" when the final consonant of a closed syllable, preceded by a 
short vowel, is doubled in order to sharpen the syllable still 

more," ^ Four lines below, after Ps. 46 : 10 the original adds : 

" Examples of this, however, are comparatively rare, and with- 
out any regard to uniformity." In justice to the author, Prof. 
Stuart should have allowed him to make this remark, instead of 
interweaving it (as an apparent restriction of the author's too 
general statement) with his own needless repetition here of what 
had already been twice stated on the page,— once by the audior 
in line 14, and again by himself in line 26. Three lines be- 
low, for " On Grecian monuments " he should have said, — " In 
very ancient Greek inscriptions ;" * and after the Greek quota- 
tions should have added, — {Bockh^ Corpus Inscr. Gr. I. pg. 
42). No. 3 (p. 50, 1. 3), with the translator's erroneous modifi- 
cation of it in brackets (interwoven, however, with the struc- 
ture of the sentence so as to substitute the translator's view for 
the author's) makes the necessary exclusion of Daghesh forte 
from the gutturals, together with the other specifications, a mere 
^^niceiy of traditionary pronuiiciaiion.^^ Line 12 (in the sen- 
tence transferred from the foot-note to the text), " doubtless" is 
not in the original, as any classical scholar might have pre- 
dicted« Pour lines below, after " in ttie interior oi a word " (!), 

' wenn der ScMiiMoonsonftiit einer lusammengMetzen Sjrlbe nach einem kor- 
xen Tocale verdoppelt wird, nm die Sylbe noch mehr zn Bch&rfen. 

' Aof eehr alten griech. IniohrifteD. 
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he should have added (instead of his own needless repetition 
" where it would by analc^y be inserted ") " where the doubling 
of a letter is less audible, as in Greek aXto Homeric for SXketoJ* 
This, being the reason for the usage, was omitted by the trans- 
lator. " The interior of a word," by which Inlant is every 

where translated, is one of the numerous novelties in English 
for which we are indebted to this book. Line 18, " ham-bhaq- 
shim " is the division of syllables to which the translator has 
been accustomed, but it is not the one recognized in this Gram- 
mar (see § 10, 1, b), and does not ''show why Daghesh lene is 
omitted in the a." The perplexity which such oversights 
occasion to the learner, and to the teacher also in making the 
work appear consistent with itself, is chargeable only on the 

translation. The original is uniform and consistent Line 

22. '' Remarks. In the case (b), Daghesh cannot be omitted 
when it is essential to preserve the nicety of the form of a word ; 
nor can it be omitted even in the aspirates, when essential to 
guide their pronunciation.'' The reader will not now be sur- 
prised to learn that the author says nothing of this. As far as 
the semicolon is added by the translator, — ^but in the author's 
name. It adds nothing, however, to the student's information ; 
for it only raises the question, — when is it essential? The 
author does not deal in such ambiguities, and should not^ be 
made responsible for them. The rest of the sentence is a mis- 
translation ; and implies that the aspirates omit Daghesh forte 
more readily than other letters, and retain it only when it is 
essential to guide their pronunciation. On the contrary the ori- 
ginal says, with an emphasis that might have put the translator 
on his guard: ''and from the aspirates where [in which] it is 

important to the pronunciation, it never falls away." *- Eight 

lines below, " in order to make the Daghesh still more audible" 
for, — "in order to make the doubling of the letter more audi- 
ble." Third line below, '* In the later books, the Daghesh is 
sometimes compensated for by a long vowel." This is not 
the way in which Gesenius or his editor states the laws of the 
language. The original says (as in the translation of the 
eleventh edition, which the English editor should have re- 

' and aus den Atpirati; wo es f&r die Auaspnche wichtig ist, f)Ult es nit aos. 
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teined): "In the later books, instead of the sharpening of the 
syllable by a Daghesh forte, we sometimes find its vowel pro- 
longed by the insertion of one of the vowel-letters."' 

But it is not the writer's intention to be thus minute in his 
examination of the book. One such specimen must suffice. 
Only the grosser errors can be noticed, and of these only a 
specimen given. 

In the first sentence of § 21, it is necessary to substitute 
mnd for " but " (tl:\g author knew that the slender sound of a 
letter is its hard sound) and to expunge the words " probably,** 
** and more," to make it an expression of the original. In line 
21 (pg. 61) he says ofGesenius' previous statement, — " it is not 
quite a complete view of the subject." The censure has no 
ground but in his own faulty translation. If he had retained 
the author's foot note, he would have given the student all 
that he has added under his own name, and in a better way. — 
Paragraph {b) is imperfectly given. Under (c) it is said, " The 
tiature and place of the tone appears sometimes to affect the 
pronunciation," — which means nothing. The original says 
" Tonverh&Uniss ; — and this afiects the pronunciation of the 
aspirates hy its irifltience on the divisian of syllables^^^ which is 
omitted in the translation. He should have said, — << Also the 
tone appears at times to affect the division of a word into syl- 
lables, and consequently the pronunciation of the aspirates." 

Paragraph (c) should read, — '^ Finally, certain classes of 

. of forms are to be noticed, e. g. n^sio {mal^khuth) n!|*^!^^" The 
translator's exception (given, however, as if it had the authority 
of the original) is inapposite. The author is not accustomed 
thus to confound things that differ. 

Page 62. Half of this page is occupied by the translator 
with additions over his own signature, in the course of which 
he makes the very just remark, " nor is this of any importance 
to the learner." One cannot speak as favourably of his omis- 
sion of the closing paragraph of the preceding §, and incorpo- 
ration of some fragments of it in his own remarks, where the 
point of the original is lost sight of. 

> In den qAtern Btkchern wird ttatt der durch Dag. geschAiften Form 
weilen die durch einen Vocalbochstaben gedehnte genommen. 

B 
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Line 26. "The four Gutturals The four Gutturals H , n, O, », 

ll,n,n, 9, have a sound peculiar have certain properties in eom- 

to themselves, on account of cer- mon, which result from their pecu- 

tain qualities now to be stated." liar pronunciation.' 

This is truly a most extrac»tlinary statement, from a man 
who has published six editions of a Hebrew Grammar, and 
has made die language his study for years. The gutturals, it 
seems, have a peculiar sound on account of certain qualities 
(such e. g. as the difficulty of doubling them in pronunciation). 
It has been held (has the translator never heard of it?) that the 
difficulty of doubling them was awing to their peculiar sound. 
But the statement itself is not more surprising to one who 
knows any thing of Hebrew, than is the process by which it is 
elicited from the original to one who knows any thing of Ger- 
man. The translator, it will be seen, has made an active verb 
govern the genitive case, though connected immediately with 
its own governing preposition ; and has made the preposition, 
which never takes any case but the genitive, govern an accU- 
.sative though preceded by its governing active verb. These 
"were formidable obstacles certainly ; but the intre^Hd translator 
ihas surmounted them all. — But seriously, it is time to ask in 
.^earnest, — did Prof. Stuart honestly believe^ when he wrote this 
csentence, that Gesenius ever penned such an absurdity ; or 
ithat any man could do it who knew any thing of the matter ? 
.Another equally strange blunder occurs on page 57, 1. 9 from 
.the bottom, where Rodiger is made to express himself as 
ibllows : 

<< The cases in which 1 and ^ The cases where 1 and i lose 

.give up their consonant power and their power as consonants and flow 

flow into vowel-sounds, belong into vowel^sounds, are principally 

principally to XYi^.forat cmd last only in the middle and end ^ 

: syllables Xn a word. In the middle, TTords, their consonant power t>eing 

they for the most part retain their nearly always heard at the begin- 

. consonant power. ning.' 

Accoi^dinS to Prof. Stuart's traodation, rand r^ are sounded 

' Die vier Kehlbucfastaben M, n, h, 9 hab^ ihies eigenthtUnliehen Lautes 
>wegen folgeaide gemeinschaftlicfae EUgenschafien. 

' beti^hen sich vorzngBweiae xrar auf den In- and Aoalaut der W5rter und For- 
imen, im Ailant halten ale aich fast durcfagftngig ate Consonanten. 
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as vowels in the first syllable of a word ; but in the middle 
of a word, they generally retain their consonant power ! Ex- 
actly contrary to the truth, as of course the translator knew ; 
and contrary to the statement in the original, as he onght to 
have known. The author is here stating one of the funda- 
mental laws of the language ; and one which the translAtofs 
own experience both as a teacher, and as a writer on Hebrew 
grammar, should have led him to state with particular care. 
The author, moreover, says nothing of " syllables /' and Prof. 
Stuart's use of this word is a specimen of the characteristic 
precision, with which the laws of the language are every where 
expressed by him. 

Passing by, for the present, some cases which will require 
attention in another place, we find on page 73, 1. 22, — " Com- 
pare also the root syllable a3i, wiUi the idea of elevation^ arching , 
{gibbus) ; and see striking articles in the Lex. on an| ; on ^s, 
breaking in pieces; >b, ni, to lick, swallow up." The "arti- 
cles," though excellent specimens of lexicography, were not, it 
might have been presumed, so " striking " in the estimation of 
their own author, as to extort from him this public expression 
of his admiration. Moreover, there is but one on a^ , and none 
on the root syllables which follow ; not to mention that betref- 
fenden was mistaken for treffenden, and violently drawn from 
its connexion to make Gesenius express his admiration of his 
own " artides." literally translated the sentence reads : Com- 
pare, further, on the root-syllable o^ with the idea of elevation, 
cwrving upward {gibbus), the Lexicon under a^} ; and on *)S 
to breaky asunder ^i , n^ to lick, to sup, the corresponding 
arUcles.^ 

Three lines below, — ^for "more mature" he should have 
said &rther {ipeitere). A careful translator would not express 
Beobachtungen by "results." But such criticism is out of 

place here* ^The n^xt line is nonsense : " These roots, aside 

from actual use in word-stems, are mere abstractions, and never 
employed by usage." The original says : " These roots are 
merely deduced from the actually occurring word-stems, and 

* Vgl. nooh lU>er die Wunelsylbe nil mitdem Begrifie der £rli5hiiii|^ Wolbwig 
(gUbut) to Ltx. n. dSf, tiber ^ ««riredbii, 9^b> r6 kcUth 9eVi9g$nf •bend. 
Artt 
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are not themselves in use.''* The rest of the sentence is thus 
translated : "they merely represent the hidden germs brought 
to light in the word-stems of the language.'' This, if not quite 
an Hibernianism, is at any rate not the sense of the original, — 
which says : " they merely represent the hidden germs {sefn- 

ina) of the word-stems which appear in the language."* 

Five lines below, the meaning is again misapprehended : for 
" and in this respect they accord sometimes with the Indo- 
Germanic stem-words,^^ he should have said, " and sometimes 
coincide with the roots of the Indo-Germanic stock."* The 
examples should have set the translator right, if he could not 
read the German correctly. So also at the bottom of the next 
page, — where for "These are softened down into n"ci, "n^in," he 
should have said, — "from the harsher forms "n*^, "nin." He 
should have known himself irAtcA were the harsher forms. 

Page 75, 1. 6. The original says : «' In Latin there Is a cor- 
respondent lengthening of the stem ; as Jindo, scindo, tundo^ 
jungo, from fid, stid, {axeddoa), tud, jug.^^* For this Pro£ 
Stuart gives us the following : " In Latin is the like prolonga- 
tion ; e. g,findo, scindo ; tundo^jungo ; out of^W comes scid 
{oHtdato)] out of tud,jugJ^ Of course the blunder of extreme 
haste and inattention. But he took time to write it down ; and 
that a man who was awake should deliberately write out such 
nonsense, without once considering what all this meant, or 
mentally inquiring how scid can come from fid, and jug from 
tud by prolongation, is inconceivable. Its very oddity might 
have roused the most slumbering attention. And where was 
Prof. Stuart's familiarity with comparative philology, when he 

blundered thus on so simple a case as this ? 1 ask again, 

did Prof. Stuart give this book to the public, in goodfaith^ as 
a translation of Gesenius' admirable work? The alternative 

1 Diese Wurzeln sind aot den wirklich gebraacblichen Wortstammen Mm ab- 
ttrahirt und fUr sich selbet nieht im Gebrauch ; — 

' sie reprftsentiren nur die verboi^eneii Keime (Miittiui) der ki ditt Spraefae za 
Tage stehenden Wortstflmme. 

* und fallen zaweilen mit den Wuneln des indo-germantachen Sprachstammes 
nsaninien. 

^ Im Lat. entspiicfat die. Verl&ngerang der QUkiamt, y/rit JMo, $cind9, tunio, 
iungo, avmjid, teid^ {aKiiau), tud, jug. 
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is obvious ; and he must make his choice between the horns of 
the dilemma. Many, it may be feared, will think him fairly 
entitled to both. 

Page 77, 1. 4, speaking of the pronouns, — " The monosylla- 
bic leading forms are the following."* So Prof. Stuart 

translates selbst&ndigen (independent, separate), though the 
very first of the *' following monosyllabic forms" is a trisylla- 
ble, and only six of the twenty-two are strictly monosyllabic. 
Line 25, " It [the formation of the plural] has more free- 
dom and discrepancy of manner,^ is a poor expression for 
viel Freies und Abweichendes, much that is irregular and arbi- 
trary. But such blemishes abound on the pages of this book. 

Pg. 78, 1. 7 ; " The syllable nn expresses the essence of the 

word," — in a style of English suitable for such a work would 
be, " the essential syllable is nn." Line 25: 

"Note 5. tajx and "jtiH are cur- 5. The plurals otnK, Itnj*, arc 

tailed ibrms of the plural, (comp. blunted forms (comp. § 27, Rem. 

§27, note 4, 6,) from dinx (Arab. 4, b), of Wtnx (Arab, antum, Chal. 

antumj Chal. *i1P)^, which form l^t^K, a form which lies at the 

lies at the ground of some of the foundation of some verbal inflex- 

verbal-flexions § 58) ; and yiPiH^ and ions, § 58, 1) and 1^in5$ or y^T\i^ ; the 

•j'^nx are formed in like manner as full final vowel giving place to the 

in the third person, K%i and fi^*^ ." obtuse sound of e, somewhat in the 

manner of the third person.* 

For "curtailed" he should have said blunted, or obtuse 
{abgestumpfte\ the statement having reference to the more 
dull and obtuse sound of the substituted final vowel, not to the 
curtailing of the consonant sounds. The rest of the sentence 
is a total misapprehension of the original. Gesenius means, 
that tstjK and iw* are blunted forms from the more full-sounding 
original plurals tsJirnK, and i^inx or "priK ; being formed from them 
by the substitution of the more obtuse e sound, somewhat in 
the manner of the plurals a^!, isi, from wn, x'^n in the third 
person, as further stated by him in No. 7. All this, clear as it 

* Die seibftftndigen Hauptformen .... sind folgende^ 

• WlK und *}t5K sind abgestnmpfte Fonnen des Phiral (vgl. $ 27, Anm. 4, h.) 
ans WP!S( (arab. antum, chald. l^inK, welche Form bei gewissen Verbal lie xionen 
mm Gmiide liegt § 58) und yiP^ oder y^tsa^y fthnlicb wie in der dritten Penon 
febildet. 
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is, was misapprehended by Prof. Stuart H^nce he makes Ge- 
senius say, that the masc. and fem. plural forms are both de« 
rived from the original masc. form, which is false ; and that 
the two original forms of thefeminine Plural in the 2d person, 
are formed after the analogy of the masculine and feminine 
singular o( the third person, — which is not only false and ab- 
surd in itself, but is nothing to the purpose ; for Gesenius is not 
explaining the original forms, but the derived one. So many 
obvious points were overlooked by Prof. Stuart, in penning this 
sentence of blunders and absurdities ; not to mention that one 
who knew nothing of Hebrew, but was familiar with German, 
could not possibly misapprehend the clear expression of the 
original. 

Page 84, 1. 25 ; " from which, for the most part, the Impe- 
rative and Imperfect are derived.^ ^ For the most part " is out 
of its proper connexion, and thus gives a false meaning to the 
sentence. The original says (literally) " with which are con- 
nected the Imperative (for the most part of the same form) and 

the Imperfect.''* The next two paragraphs of the original 

are omitted. "Newly derived verbs" (!) 1. 34, for new, deri- 

vcUive verbs (it may be remari^ed in passing) is not a translation 
oi neue abgeleitete verba. The rest of the paragraph is not 
even an attempt at translation. Page 86, 1 5, " The chan- 
ges '^ &c. In this sentence "their" should be the, and "the" 
before "strengthening" should be omitted : the word "deve- 
lopment " should stand in the same relation as " strengthening " 
to the word "same" which refers back to "ground-form." 
With this correction and explanation the sentence it is pre- 
sumed is intelligible ; and with the addition at the end of one 
important clause, — "and sometimes in both united, as iaj3tjn>" 

it is complete. Line 18, *' 4. The number and order of these 

conjugations are given differently by grammarians. In the 
mean time all occasion for error is removed in case that they 
are habitually called by their old grammatical names." How 
long this interval of security from error is to last is not indiea- 
ted, — unless it be in the condition on which it is enjoyed, viz. 
" in case that they are habitually called," &c. Neither inter- 

' an welcben lich der meist gleichlautende Imperativ wad das Imperfect att- 
icblieflaen. 
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«aZ not condition^ however, is found in the original, — ^which 
aays : ^ Grammarians differ as to the number and arrangement 
of these conjugations* The common practice, however, of 
giving to them still the old technical designations, prevents any 
error.''* Ittdessen so common in the original for nevertheless^ 
hotaever^ is almost as constantly translated in the mean time^ 
and always with the same absurd effect as here.* 

On pg. 88, 1. 14, under the heading, — " Of the ground-form 
of Kal, — ^its form and signification," it is said : 

" The common form of the third The common form of the third 

person Perfect is the groand-form person Pret. in the ^und-form is 

of Kal, e. g. totj , specially in verbs i^g^ , especially in transUive verbs.* 
ircmsUiveP 

The translator's error of course arose from mere negligence ; 
«id from what degrw of negligence the reader will judge by 
observing, that the statement is false translation, &lse in fact, 
and has nothing to do with the connexion.-^ — Line 26, '^ but 
the latter verb," &c. belongs to a class of faults altogether too 
numerous to be specified. Anschaulich does not mean << con- 
spicuous." 

Page 92, L 16, ^' I. The leading form of the Imperative bb^ 
(to|9) is the same which lies at the basis of the form of the Im- 
perfect (§ 47), and in a different way from the Infinitive (§ 45) 
attaohes itself to the noun." Can the translator inform us how 
this form attaches itself to the noun in a different way from 
the Infinitive 7 As he will find himself embarrassed with this 
question, can he inform teachers who may use his translation, 
how they are to answer such inquiries from intelligent pupils ? 
The writer can furnish them with a ready answer to all such 
questions, viz. there is nothing of this in the original work. 
Here it says, ^< and which when viewed as an Infinitive is like- 
wise allied to the noun " (nach einer andern Seite bin als Infin- 

* E. g preface, p. iii. 1. 30 ; p. 68, 1. 34 ; p. 83 1. 3 from bottom ; p. 137, 1. 12' 
ao ; p. 187, 1. l€ ; p. 265, 1. 29. 

* Die Zahl uid Amardnung dieaer Conjngationen wird yon den Grammatikera 
fencbieden angegeben. Indenen wird jede Immg achon dadurch vermieden, daas 
man tia gew^Mich mit ihren alten grammatiachen Knnatanadracken benennt. 

* Die gewihnliche Oeatalt der 3 Perf. in der Gnmdfimn iat ^tt|;, besonden. 
tei VerUt trammtwiB, 
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itiv sich dem Nomen anschliesst). Pg. 101, 1. 9, be says of 

Niphal " The most immediate meaning is reflexive,'' for first 

or original meaning (zunachst). Pg. 104, note 3> ** The Inf. 

absol. has the distincthe form ^^ " makes no sense ; marked, 
or designated, (viz. with an asterisk in the paradigm,) is Gese- 
nius' meaning ; as might liave been seen by referring to ^ 44, 2, 

note, and (in the original) § 47, 3. Pg. 106, 1. 27, " But there 

are other shades of meaning ; viz." Then follow the specifi- 
cations a, 6, c, rf, neither of which exhibits any " other shade 
of meaning.- ' The simple explanation is, that neither the words 
above quoted, nor the divisioi^ a, 6, c, dy are in the original ; 
and that the author's remarks on the relation of Hiphil to other 
conjugations are split up by the translator into specifications 

of "other shades of meaning in Hiphil." ! Pg. 110, 1. 6, 

" This form also designates swiftly repeated motion (even as 
all languages are prone to repetitions of sound)." For this ipto- 
found general remark on "all languages" we are not indebted 
to Gesenius ; who says, — " which all languages are pr<Mie to 

express by repetitions of the same sound."' Pg. 113, 1. 6, 

" By as it were a separate word." If the translator had con- 
sulted the § referred to, or had even attended to the subject, he 
would have seen that the qualification, o^ it were, which he 

had added to the original, is wholly out of place. Line 13, 

" This Nun is for the most part drawn into one with the suffix 
a." But suppose the suffix has no a? A question which the 
translator's own familiarity with the case should have suggest* 
ed to him ; for the remark, as translated, only happens to be 
true of half the cases subjoined. He should have said, (in suit- 
able English, by the way,) " This Nun is, however, for the 
most part incorpwated with the' suffix." — The following trans- 
lation of a statement made by Rodiger occurs on p. 114, 1. 10 : 

" We shall first present the suT- We exhibit first the forms of 

fix-forms of the verb in the Perf, the Preterite in Hiphil, becsmse 

of Hiphil; because here, neither here there ia no change in the 

the stem-letters, nor the tone (see stem itself beyond the shifting of 

No. 2), is changed throughout." the tone. (See No. 2). 



9 



' wofur alio Sprachen die Wiederholung des Lautes lieben. 
* well hier im Stamme selbst, bis auf die Betonvrng (s, Nr^ 2)« keine Veraader*. 
sng weiter statt findot. 
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Here again, the statement (after the sedaicolon) is wholly- 
false. The author, having already given (No. 1 a — d) the 
changes in the afformativea of the Preterite in all the conju- 
gations, presents here the forms of Hiphil as the most general 
model of the Preterite with suffixes ; there being in this con- 
jugation no change in the stem itself except in reference to the 
tone. For the latter he refers to No. 2, and there says, — " The 
tone inclines towards the appended suffix, so that it never 
remains on the stem itself."' So many points (in other words,* 
the whole subject of the paragraph and its connexion) were 
overlooked by the translator. It is strange that it had not oc- 
curred to him to test the truth of this novel statement (novel it 
ought to be to one who is at home in the subject) by pro- 
nouncing some of these forms with suffixes, without shifting 
the tone ; or at least to consult the author's reference (where 

instead of "no^" the translator should have said never), 

But there is still another error in this sentence. The trans- 
lator makes the author say that " here [i. e. in Hiphil] the 
stem-letters are not> changed." Where are they changed? 
The translator knew that the stem is aflfected only in its vow- 
els, and that the sXeva-letters remain unchanged in all the con- 
jugations, — ^though the contrary is necessarily implied in his 

language. Pg. 116, 1. 16, "Sometimes euphony (without 

pause) employs the same form." Here the translator mistook 
Gldchklangs wegeii (for the sake of similarity in sound, 
assonance) for Wohlklangs wegen (for the sake of euphony). 
He of course could have given no attention either to the Ger- 
man word, or to the case on which Gesenius is here remarking, 
and with which the translator ought himself, by this time, to 
be familiar. 

Such are some of the specimens of translation found on the 
first hundred and fifteen pages of this book. To go through 
the volume in this manner would be too severe a task. Even 
in the portion already examined, the writer has not aimed to 
expose the more minute and therefore less striking defects of 
translation, though these are equally injurious to the character 
of the book. In the remainder of the volume the errors marked 
by him are still more numerous ; but the following examples 

' 10 date er nie anf dem Stamme selbst bldbt 
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must suffice. P. 168, L 10, Rddiger's addition is thus imns- 
lated: 



• << N. 6. This ending (-^h) stands 
§at -^h (ibr so it is in Arab., EtMop., 
and Chaldee, see on the obseora* 
tioB o£k into 6 § 9, 10, 2), and HUft 
is properly nothing more than the 
extension and strengthening of the 
9ing. fern, ending -dth (§ 79, 2). 
hUennty should characterize the 
ploraL But this ending, when 
widely employed, came naturally 
to be attached even to those words 
which did not end in tv^ ." 



This ending (-^) stands ibr 
hM (as it sounds in Arab^ JSth., 
and Chaldee, see on ihe change of 
. 4 to ^ in § 9, 10, 2), and -Ath is pro- 
perly only a longer and stronger 
form of the singular ending -dth 
(§ 79, 2). The strengthening is 
intended to denote the plural. But 
this ending is then by a fitrthor 
application appended also to such 
nouns as have not -Ath in the sin- 
gular.^ 



In the grave reflection, — ^^^ Intensity should characteiisse 
the plural," diere are thiee blunders, vh. on Die Yerst&ckung 
(the strenffth£ning of the final syllable just spoken of) on 
scrilte, and on b^eiohnen. — ''When widely employed eam^ 
naturally to be attached " &c. Nothing more natural certainly ; 
both b^ng the same thing. But unfortunately, the *^ farther 
application" meant by the author, is made by the translator 
to precede itaelf. — ^Thus many of the author's happiest solu- 
tions of philological questions are obscured, or converted into 
mere nonsense, by tiie translator's misapprehension of the 

plainest Uinguage. P. 169, 1. 6 from the bottcmi ; " e. g. a*;^ 

fem., plur. niain, const, plur. n"fa*in. The suffixes demcmd 
the more thorough kind of shortened forma in these cases." 
In what cases? And what is ''the more thorough kind of 
shortened forms" demanded by the suffixes? The autiior 
says merely (in reference to the Plur. fem. form just given) 
" where with suffixes the more perfect shortening always re- 
mains."* — It is not tn», moreover, that this form is demanded 
by the suffixes. Such a statement from Gesenius woidd mean 
aometiiing, viz. that the nature of the suffixes requires this. 
Widi the translator it is merely a convenient turn of expres- 
sion ; and one who is familiar with the accurate manner of 

* Die Verstarkang sollte das Plnraliscbe bezeichnen. Aber die Endang ist 
dann nach einer weiteren Anwendung anch an solche Nomina gehftngt worden» 
welcbe im %ng. das -ath nidit haben. 

' wo dann mit Suffiiia atets die attrkeie Verkanong bleibt. 
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the author will, in huruteeds of Mmilftr caaes, detect instantly 

the loose and careless manner of his translator. P. 183, L 17| 

the argument is wholly destroyed by the mistranslation, — 
^' Consequently, they might httve nmms either of the masc or 
fern, form,^^ for, — they might hare either the masc. or fern* 
form (als solcbe konnten sie Masculin- und Femininform' 
iMiben). P. 190, 1. 7, 

" When put before the article, Before the article liiey usually 

they usually cause it to be dropped, ^splace the ti and take its pointia^ 

and take the vowel which belong- .. . «See § 35, Rem. 2.^ 
ed to it under themselves. See 
i 35, n. 2." 

The student is here taught that the article is in such cases 

dropped^ i^nd is taught the same error in § 35. P. 201, 

Note: 

^ It is (to use a mathematics By the tranefenring (in mathe- 
ezpreasion) a transfer o^ fmUahle matk>al language) of an exjuresaion 
extesmon to immutable?^ for arithmetical quantity to g^o-^ 

metrical. 

The translator mistook the mathematical terms in the origi- 
nal v(m unstetigen Gfrdssen aufstetige^ and makes the author 
speak of mutable extension instead of quantity. P. 203, 1. 21, 

^ Job 17 : 1, the pits are my lot, Job 17 : 1, the graves are my 
(because many of them are toge- portion, equivalent to burytng' 
ther)." pl<icey metny graves being usually 

found together. 

The translator, by confounding ChrSber (graves) with 
Oruben ({Hts), and omitting the explanatory clause, has given 

a false and ludicrous turn to this sentence. P. 204, 1. 3, from 

the bottom, " the circular region, i. e. of the Jordan " for, — 
the region around, viz. that around the Jordan. The original 
is Umkreis, which is as far from meaning "circular region'' 
as the region of the Jordan is from being a circle.-— P. 219, 
1. 13, " although it generally serves " i^ouid be, — in€L^nmeh 
as it serves in general.* What is said by the mginal as the 
ground of the usage, is made to have exactly the opposite 

' Vor dem Artikel verdrftngen rie gewdhnlieh das He und treten in deoen 
P«Botetkm dn. 

* solera er abmrhtiipt . . . dient. 
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bearing. — Below, No. 6 ; " In a very close connexion of speedi.^ 
All these cases are such ; and the '^ close connexion" is the 
ground of the usage in a// of them, — ^though the translator's 
staten^ni of the general principle, as just remarked, implies 
the contrary. He should have said, — in other close connexions 
of speech {auch sonst im engeren Verband der Rede), In th« 
fourth line above, by the way, he should have said, — the place 
of him that knoweth not God (der Ort dessen der Gott nicht 
kennt), instead of <* the place which God knows not." No 
such place is mentioned in Job 18 : 21, to which the original 

refers. P. 220, Note 1. " The numerals take the article, 

when besides their connexion with a noun they stand related 
to a preceding subject." They have no " connexion with a 
noun " here. The author says (literally) when without im- 
mediate connexion with the thing numbered, &c. (ausser un- 

mittelbarer Yerbindimg mit dem Gezahlten). P. 223, 1. 8, 

he should have said, ^* my mountain-of -holiness'^ instead of 
" mountain of my holiness " (not in the orig.) which is directly 
contrary to the statement just before made, that the suffix 
belongs to the whole compound idea. The true form of the 
Hebrew conception should have been familiar to the translator. 
— L. 10 from the bottom, "/Acn next^^ for, — at first, {zu- 
nUchst). The author means that the form " my Lord " was 
at first used only in address to God, — then (without regard 
to the suffix) in speaking of God. P. 225, 1, 20, 

^^ Only in the first person can the But in the nom. of the Ist and 

Grerman imitate this, as der Ich, 2d persons this is admissible also 

die Wir ; [while in English we in German, e. g. der ich, der du, 

can say : / who do, thou who doest, die wir, where der stands for wet- 

&>c. as well as ?ie who does.'i In c?ier, and serves (like the Hebrew 

the first two cases, who merely *^i^djt) merely as a sign of relation.* 
indicates relation." 

So it seems that in English we can say, not only Iwhodo^, 
thou who doesty but also he who does ! And did the translator 
doubt that all this can be said in German ? It is strange indeed 
that he should mistake the use in English of a personal pronoun 
as a regular antecedent to the relative, for the familiar German 

' Nor bei dem Nominativ der ersten und xweiten Person ist dieses a«eh mi ' 
Deatichen moglich, n&mlicfa : der ich, der dir, di# wkr, wo der far wtlcUr steht d&e. 
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idiom which gives to the personal pronoun itself a relative 
sense ; especially when it is quoted by Gesenius as an illustra- 
tion of the equally familiar idiom in the Hebrew. The correct 
translation shows moreover, that by " who " in the last sen- 
tence of the other, is meant the ^^der'^ in the German quota- 
tions; a fact which would otherwise hardly have come to 
light. P. 231, 1. 4 from the bottom : 



^^ Gen. 43 : 14, . . . in case I shall 
be bereaved, then am I bereaved ; 
(on eocpreMswn of resignation in a 
doubtful cct9e,y^ 



Gen. 43 : 14, ... if I am bereaved 
(for if I shall be) then I am be- 
reaved (the language of despond- 
ing resignation). Ausdnick verz- 
weifelnder Resignation, 

The translator mistook verzweifelnd (despairing, despond- 
ing) for doubtful ; and verzweifelnder Resignation (by a con- 
struction of which he may claim the unquestioned paternity) 
for resignation in a doubtful case ! 

Tlie following are a few examples of almost numberless 
cases of similar infehcity and inaccuracy. P. 232, 1. 11 from 
the bottom : 



"The usage goes still further, 
and extends even to cases where 
there are no indications of the fu- 
ture ; for the Perf. with Vav may 
stand (a) Where a reason or ground 
of a thing is given; or (6) Where 
a condition is described ; then may 
£>llow the Perfect in the sense of a 
Future or Imper." 

P. 233, 1. 6. " To a great variety 
of declarations in the present, are 
appended clauses beginning with 
the Perfect and Vav consec." 

P. 243, 1. 10, "let me clothe my- 
self and come." 

P. 244, "Note 2. The Hebrew 
writers frequently pass from the 
Inf. construction, of which we are 
treating, to that of the definite 
verb ; and b^ore this Inf we must 
supply a conjunction which will 
correspond to the preposition bt- 
fore it J' 



The Pret. with Vav conv. may 
be thus employed in the sense of 
the Fut. (and Imp.) even when 
there is no indication of futurity, 
e. g. after antecedent clauses which 
imply a) a cause, or b) a condi- 
tion. 



Also to other very various spe- 
cifications of the present we find 
appended by means of a 1 with the 
Pret. those of the future. 

Let me disguise myself and 
come (verkleiden). 

The Hebrew writers firequently 
pass from the Ii^nitive construc- 
tion (described in No. 2.) to the 
use of the finite verb, before which 
the mind must then supply a coo- 
junction answering to the preposi- 
tion before the Infinitive. 
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P. d45, I. If "" tbe dwelUng oC 
brethren k even unity ; L e. they 
live together." 

L. 16. ^ In a special manner are 
Infinitives so constructed, when 
they have a feminine termination." 

P. 248,14. ^ The lasl construe- 
. tion with the Genitive occurs only 
in the participles of active verbs 
(§ 135). To these belong such 
cases as Gen. 23 : 10) ^Xb **Ka 
those who enter the gate ; cU" 
though fetia, meaning to enter, 
usually takes the Ace. after it, 
(comp. ingredi portam.) More- 
over, even where a verb* occurs 
which takes a preposition after 
it, its participle, by partaking of 
the substantive quality, sometunes 
takes a simile Genitive after it"* 

P. 261, 1. 11, " But n^a n?» , to 
open with the mouth, we say not, 
but must express it thus: to make 
an opening with the mouth." 



That brethren dwell together 
(dasi Brthler beisammen wohnen). 

The genitive relation of the si:^ 
ject is quite plain after Infinitives 
of feminine ending. 

This latter construction with the 
genitive is properly confined to 
active verbs (§ 135). * The parti- 
ciple of the verb Mia , to enter in, 
is also construed thus, as this 
verb is followed by the accusative 
(comp. ingredi portam);* e. g.' 
Gen. 23 : 10 nf t$ -tK| those who 
enter in at the gate. But there 
are also examples of ihe participle, 
regarded as a noun, being followed 
by a genitive in cases where ihe 
verb to which it belongs ici con- 
strued oiUy with a preposition. 

But there is a deviation from 
our mode of expression in these 
phrases, viz. M^ *i$9 to open the 
mouth (Job 16 : 10, prop, to mf^e 
an opening with the mouth), d^' 



The reader may perhaps be gratified to learn, from the cor- 
rect translation, that the German is not reduced to this awkward 
necessity. The rest of the paragraph is no nearer the original. 

Page 253, 1. 6, " By verbs of a peculiar use ^ for, — ^by appro- 
priate verbal stems (durch eigene Yerbalstamme). There is 
nothing peculiar in their use beyond what is true of every verb, 
viz. that it has its own proper signification.^-^-T-Qn this page 
we find the following paragraph : . 

« The fiist sentenee, as trsnalated hj FfoCfllMii^ig in liMCt cMttailetiim 
with the last; and in theidMse«*aldMNigir &«• tliere«SM9giTta/Mr tbftiMfiia 
made to have ihe opp e rftu bearing. 

* Dfe letzt^re Ooostnasika mdt dem Genitiv kommt «igentlkh nnr den Fasti- 
dpien der V^r^&etha ($ 185) zo. 

* Insofem ttia emgeken mit dem AocontiT iteht (vg^. ingredi pertam}. 

' Aber abweichend von nnserer Aqgdmckgweiae iat : flBA *)9I| den Mitnd mf* 
eperren Hiob 16, 10 (eig. etne O^fnung maehemmil 
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" [Remark; desenius' Heb. Lexicon does indeed notice the variety 
of particles that fi}lIow ei^er the some verb, or different verbs } and not 
un^e(]^ently the distinctions of meaning that arise from thi& But after 
all, this is a part of Heb. lexicography which has never yet been fully 
and satisfactorily developed. To state the bare feet that a verb is 
constructed with a , or b , or ifij , or ^5 j &c. is scarcely giving the reader 
any information c^ importance. The various shades of meaning that 
arise irom each of these (and such there must be), requires ^e work oi 
Hebrew lexicography again to be renewed, uQtil this important matter 
is coYnpieted. — S.]" ^ 

What were the translator's motives for introducing here his 
strictures on a point of Heb. lexicography, the writemdoQs not 
pretend to divine. Certainly a more unjust censure, or one 
more illiberal to the merits of a distinguished scholar, could not 
be expressed, than in the invidious admission '^ not unfrequent- 
ly," and in the words " to state the bare fact," &c. This is a 
part of Heb. lexicography to which Gesenius has professedly 
devoted special attention, and in treating which he has been 
eminently successful. If he abstains from the needless repeti- 
tion, wherever a particle occurs, of its simplest and most fami- 
liar import given in the proper place, it is an example which 
the censor might often copy with great advantage to Iiis readers. 
The censure comes with an ill grace from one who has, in 
numerous instances, totally obscured his author's clear and 
discriminating exhiMtion of the various uses of the prepositions 
and other particles, as may be seen in tbe §§ relating to them. 
But we will take a case nearer at hand, and directly in point. 
Only seven lines above he translates tea with b; to fall au^oy, 
which it means without the preposition, and which the verb 
and preposition together canrwt mean \ — ^and this with the au- 
thor's correct translation before him, — abfallen zu tofaU off— 
tOf i. e. to desert (from one) to (another).* Another such case 
occurs in the ninth line from the bottom of this same page, 
where "to be astonished cwf" (added to the original) instead of 
being a less exact expression of the true meaning (as intimated 
by the translator), expresi^ a wholly false one. Here too he 
bad before him Gesenius' correct translation, sich staunend an 

* As in the tnaslation of the eleventh edition^ which the English editor should 
have retained. 
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jem nden wenden, to turn or look with astonishment to one. 
The reader .who examines the §§ above referred to will soon 
satisfy himself, that if, in this respect, "the work of Hebrew 
lexicography requires again to be renewed," the censor is not 
the. one to undertake it, — or to criticise Gesenius' treatment of 
the subject. 

Page 256, 1. 9, ** Isa. 33 : 1 ... . when thou art prepared a 
waster, i. e. ready to lay waste," for, — when thou shalt cease as 
a destroyer, i. e. to be a destroyer =to destroy.* The common 
and familis^r use oi fertig in wcnn dufertig bist^ should not 
have e^aped the translator's notice, nor its appropriateness as 
an expression of the Hebrew. The Hebrew words and their 
connexion were before him, and might, one would think, have 

afforded him some aii rLine 2d of the same page : " All 

three constructions (lett. a, 6, c), and also one which is like to 
(c), the Syrians have, in certain verbs placed by the side of each 
other." What are " placed by the side of each other," — the 
verbs or the constructions ? Neither ; he should have said, — 
are found together {neben einander) in some verbs in the Syriac. 

L. 16, "Gen. 37 : 7, the sheaves encompassed and bowed 

down = the surrounding sheaves bowed down," instead of, — 
your sheaves stood around and bowed, for bowed around (fur 

neigten sich rings). P. 261. 1. 8, " Often the construction 

begins with the singular (specially when the verb precedes 
,$ 144, 1), and then, after the subject in the sing, is named, the 
construction goes on with the plural." Why, ^^ after the sub- 
ject is named in the singular ^^ should "the construction goon 
in the plurai^^ 7 It should rather be a reason for continuing 
the construction in the singular. Gesenius says, — " and then, 
when the collective is introduced, proceeds with the plural," — 
which is to the point, and fully explains the usage. 

In some instances, even the poor apology of haste and inat- 
tention cannot be made for the translator, — as when he pauses 
and comments on the obscurity of his author. E. g. p. 263, 
1. 7, " {d) The copula that connects with a noun which is a 
predicate, when it stands before its subject, may follow the 
same rule ; e. g. Is. 18 : 6, when a manuring grape becomes 

' wewn du fertig hitt, ein VenMUter zu seyn ss zu Terwthsteo. 
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ihe flower [Obscurely expressed, and the proof 

doubtful.]"* 

Obscurely enough, certainly, in Prof. Stuart's translation. 
For " connects with " he should have said, — belongs to (the 
copula " connects with " both substantives) ; and for " when 
a maturing grape becomes the flower " he should have trans- 
lated (without when) the blossom becomes a ripening grape. 
A near imitation of the order in the Hebrew and German 
would have been, — A ripening grape does the blossom become. 
The proof too is clear when Gesenius' meaning is expressed. — 
It may be remarked in passing, that in the next paragraph, 
the reason of the usage (as in the last quotation but one) is 
suppressed, viz. that after the introduction of the subject, the 
predicates that follow must conform to it. It is also lost sight of 
in the translator's second paragraph under (a). The original 
says, — " More seldom before the plur. fern, we find (at least) 
the masculine plural/^ meaning that usage here con- 
forms at least so far to the general usage before stated. Prof. 
Stuart says merely, — " Seldom is .the plur. masc. of the vetb 
joined with the plur. fern, of the noun." Accuracy in such 
things is not, of course, to be expected of one who fails so sig- 
nally where far less attention is required. And yet this is the 
worst form of injustice to his author, one of whose leading ob- 
jects, " the explanation of the phenomena of the language " 
(§ 3, 4, 2), is almost every where obscured, and often totally 
obliterated. 

Page 266. But two or three of the numerous errors on this 
page can be noticed. L. 22 '^In the mean time" for,— how- 
ever (indessen). L. 24, " not merely on the right, but at or 
in the right ^ for, — " on the right {not from the right) zur 
rechten (nicht von der rechten her). L. 26, Gesenius' happy 
illustration is given by the translator as follows : 

r ^ 173 appropriately designates a 1^ properly denotes hanging off 

dependence on a thing ; and hence, from an object, and hence being 

the condition (!) of a thing on the upon the side of it, like a dea^ra . . ... 

side of another ; like a destra .... Cant. 4:1,.... they lie along the 

t d) die zmn PrttdieatarabflUntiT gehSrige Copula, wenn ik yor dem MArjeet 

■teht eim retfemde I^aube mird dU BUme, 

C 
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ThxmCBxxt.A:l,....the^Ue down deeKmty (f Mount Cfikad, e numte 
on the depending of the mount of quasi pendentes.^ 
Gileady I g. on the side of it." 

The last words are omitted by Prof. Stuart, as are many 

similar illustrations in which Gesenius is so felicitous. 

P. 270, L 8. 

" Of the few interrogative parti- Even the few interrogative par- 

eles that exist in Hebrew, some tides originally expressed either 

are of an affirmative and some of affirmation or negation, and oidy 

a negative nature. The latter acquired by degrees their interro- 

have gradually attained to an in- gative power." 
terrogative power. (So in Greek 
^, ovn, fifi ; in Latin, an, he)." 

How is it with the former 7 The words in parentheses 
are the remnant of a note of three lines in the original 

Let us now see what the translator has contributed to the 
reformation of that department of Heb. lexicography, in which 
he represents Gtesenius' labours as so deficient. — rP- 272, 1. 24 : 

• " 2. Great dexterity and much The composition of these parti- 
acuteness does the Heb. language cles exhibits a great degree of dex- 
develope, in the compounding of terity, and accuracy of discrimina- 
prepositions. Particularly does it tion, in expressing those relations 
«et prepositions of motion before which are denoted by prepositions. 
<other local prepositions, in order Thus those of motion are set be- 
tto designate local relations, which fore others denoting rest, so as to 
liave either existed, do now exist, express not only a change of rela- 
tor will take place. (So in French : tion, but also the locai one which 
^ ckezj d?aupres)?^ was existing previously to the 

change, or which follows as the 
result of it ; as in French de^^heZj 
d^avpres} 

Zuvtorderst the translator mistook for particularly. The 
'examples are the best comment on the rest of the sentence, 

* It; bezeiduiet eigentlich jas Ahhangen Ton einem Gegenstande, daher das 
Befinden an dea Seiten deaselben, wie a dextra d&c. Hohel. 4» 1 . . . . «ie lagem 
sick am Abhange Sts Crilead, e monte quan pendentes. 

' Audh die wenigen Fragepartikein and ihrem Ursprunge nach theils Affinna- 
tionen, theik Negatioaen, die erst aUm&hlidi fragende Kraft erhalten haben. 

' Grosse GewaadtSteit and Sch&rfe des Begrifis entwickelt die Sprache darch 
.Zusammensetzung der Pr&podtionen. Zavorderst setzt sie Pr&positionen der 
iBewegongtror an<kre toeale FrftpoaitidBen, um das drtUche VexiialtiiiB^ za bezeich- 
isen, weldies vorher Statt hatte, odcr nun eintxpUa soU, wie im Frans, de ehez^ ^ 
*mffTts, 
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yi2. (of a change of relation and the local one pTevkmely ex* 
istii^) away-ffom-behind, out^rom-between, away-firom-under ; 
(of a change of relation and the local one resulting fro^ it) to- 
behind. — In the paragraph " E. g." &c. %e translations are 

all wrong, and fail to give the Hebrew conception. P. 273| 

1. 17, the primary signification of a is given as follows : 

" a .... (1) Properly condition (!) a . . . . denotes, 1) prop, rest in a 

as being in a place [das Befinden place (iv), hence in with reference 

im Orte] ^/ thence in timey then to time, and to state or condition, 

in these or those circumstances with reference to a company, 

In relation to enclosed boundaries or number of individuals, among, 

[einschliessenden Grenzen] with- — with reference to bounds or li- 

in.'* mits, within. 

P. 274, 1. 13, " After verbs of motion," &c This use of the 
preposition is connected with the preceding one by the author, 
who says " Sknce after verbs of m<Aion," &c. The translator 
omits this, and comn^nces a paragraph here, as though there 
were no affinity between this and the preceding usage. So 
five lines above, '* Frequently does it designate motion," &c. 
where Gesenius says, " In this sense it fr^uently," &c The 
author understood what was required of him, viz. to trace back 
to the primary signification all its various applications, and td 
show their connexion, by the necessary laws of thought, with 

their common source. -L. 15, " to inquire about " should be 

to ask at, to consult, (anfragen bei,) the preposition expressing 
the relation not to the oljeet of inquiry (the thing imjuired 
"oftoM^"), but to the person or other source of information 
inquired of, — as an oracle, &c. The translator will find the 
uses of this verb with a and with h (which he has here con- 
founded) clearly distinguished and illustrated in the lexicon, 
where so much reformation is needed in this respect. 

Still greater injustice is done to the, author's exhibition of 
the primary meaning of b? {upon, over) and the various appli- 
cations of it. One of the leading significations (over, above) is 
not given at all in the translation. Gesenius expresses it by 
^^ fiber {SmiQ).^^ The translator, as though he knew neither the 
Hebrew, German, nor Greek, translates them all by " uponP 
As the merest tyro in either language must be suj^sed to 
know better, the blunder can be as^bed only to the culpable 
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negligence shown throughout this book. The wonder is that 
words so familiar should, in either language, suggest any thing 

but their proper import. " Motion toward any thing " is not 

the meaning of tlft German auf (etwas) kin. The translator 
should have known that his author's statement does not reqtiire 
the qualification '*[in this respect]" which he has added; 
though his own improper division of the original paragraph 
into two, and his manner of introducing the second, (by which 
the correct view, as given by Gesenius, is still fkrther ob- 
scured,) may make the qualification seem necessary to the 

reader of his translation. ^In line 35, the author's necessary 

explanation, "prop, to look tenderly wpon,'' is omitted. The 
next paragraph is a series of blunders. In the first place, 
there should be no division here ; and instead of '^ To these 
meanings must be added" the translator should have said, — 
with this is connected (Daran knupft sich femer). The con- 
nexion traced by the author between the primary and a more 
remote signification or use is thus again overlooked, — and by 
one who professes to be critical in such matters. Again, — 
hinzu is here mistaken for <' towards," and the absurdity m 
ascribed to Gesenius (tf representing this signification {tm^rds) 
" as a tropical sense, taken from the exemplar or t]rpe whereon 
one lays any thing in order to fashion it" ! '^ Also it has the 
meaning for the sake af^^ should have been connected, like 
the former, with the primary signification. We will now place 
this remarkalde specimen of critical acumen by the side of the 
correct translation. 



'^To these meanings must be 
added that of towards^ according 
to, agreeably to, (a tropical sense, 
taken from the exemplar or type 
whereon one lays any thing in order 
to fashion it.) Also it has the 
meaning^br tJie sake of, on account 
qfy (comp. Lat. ob, and Germ, da- 
rob ;) and even that of althoughf 
[see Ges. Lex. b? B.] " 



With the primary idea is con- 
nected that of accession (conceired 
as a laying upon) and of con/ormf* 
ty^ afier^ ace&rdin^ to (with rei^^ 
ence to the rule or pattern, upon 
which a thing is laid to be meas- 
ured or modelled), and of cause (o5 
quam), on accotmt of [prop, upon 
something as a ground or motive], 
aUhough,*^ 



^ Daran knOpf^ sich feraer : hinzu (das Hinzufagen als eia Darauflegea ge- 
dacht), naeh, zufolge, (her^nommen von dem Muster tmd Vorbild, worou/man 
etwas legt), v)§gen (vgl. das. kt. ob, unser danib), otechon. 
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The paragraph proceeds as follows : 



In the cdgnification over, it in 
often used with verbs of covering^ 
protecting, . . . (prop, to place a 
covering, a ^ield, over) and also 
with those of kindred meaning, as 
^$ ^\i ^ contend for one (prop* 
in order to protect kim),^ 



'^With the meaning over, it 
stands frequently associated with 
Terbs of covering and protection, 
, . ,to cover over, to make a protec- 
Hon over. The l&e, also, in ideas 
that stand related to this; e. g. 
i? Dn!j3 , to fight for one (prop, to 
protect around him)." 

The translator here mistook %tm, in the form um — zu^ in 
wrder tOy for the jNreposition arouftd; and by this mistake has 
added "around" to Gesenius' list of the significations of i? 

aver^ or up^m. ^In the next sentence (p. 276, 1. 3) "but 

sometimes also like an the side " is given instead of, — " but 
also where this is not the case, as "i^ i9 like our on the side.^ 
In the next sentence, " towards, affto^^'m ndther the meaning 
of the Oerman auf (et was) los^ nor of the Heb. preposition. It 
would be difficult to compress a greater number c^ misappre- 
hensions into a paragraph of twelve lines. • 

There are other blunders equally strange on this page. 
Thus, on the preposition *)» , L 18 : 

'' As a const, state of a noun, *p3 As constr. state of the noun 1^ 
indicates pari or part of any part, it properly means part of 
thing." any thing.' 



And line 26 : 

" In transferring the particle to 
time, it means peart of time from a 
period of beginning, not from the 
end of it, (like wto vvntog, de nocte, 
from the commencement of the 
night) ... It also means immedi- 
ately after or from (like i^ aqixnov, 
ex Uinere?^) 



In its tropical use with reference 
to time, it may mean either from 
(a time) on, in which case the reck- 
oning is to be made from the be- 
ginning, not from the end of the 
period specified (like ano vwnog, 
de nocte, from the coming on cf 
night) ; ... or it may mean neM 
from, i. e. immediately after (^ 
agUriov, ab itinere)* 



> far Jem, etreiten (eig. um ihn zu schutzen). 

* Ak Stat, amttr, eines Nomen yq Tkeil ist es eig. Theil von (etwas). 

' In der Uebertragung anf die Zeit iat es tbeils von (einer Zeit) an, wo namlich 
von deixi Anfange, nicht vom Ende des Zeiiraames ab gerechnet wird .... theils 
twnAchft von d. \,gkieh naeh, &c. 
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Again, on the next page, 1. 19 : 

" (/) Kaph (which as an adyerb /) ^ (at an adverb, abmUj near- 
means ab<mt, somewhat) as a pre- fy) as a prep. €u, Wee io^ for de« 



position means otf, and marks re- noting mmilarity, — doubled 

semblance.* When doubled » — » a«—«o, and also «o — a9Gen.44:18, 

it means as — #o, and also eo — a«, in later writers D^*-3;* according' 

c. g. Gen. 44 : 18. In later writers to, after , &c. * 
31—^ means according to, agreeor 
hly to JOT like as, &c." 

Here Gesenius is made to assign his secondary use of ^ 
{according to, after) to the doubled form d^ — s , and this too 
as a usage of later writers ! 

On line 16 it is said, — " \ is put before a place of rest or 
oftoefe, and also before time^\' but in what signification, whe- 
ther to, or towards, or at^ is not stated. This is not the au- 
dior's manner, who says, — ^ it denotes rest in a place, hence at 
or in with reference to place and time." 

In the first paragraph of the next section (^ 152) the translator 
mistook Bildsamkeit (plasticity, capability of being formed, 
fashioned, — or cultivated) for the figurative ! The intelligent 
reader is as much at a loss, as the translator should have been, 
to see what '^ the figurative " has to do with the connexion. In 
the next sentence but one, he tells us that " the writers have 
not employed all the means furnished by the language" &c« 
He is certainly bound to show what are the means which they 
have nM employed, if any such are known to him, and the 
sources of his knowledge. In justice to the author, to whom 
these absurdities are attributed, we place Prof. Stuart's transla- 
tion (as a specimen too of his general manner) by the side of 
the correct one. 

" When we sum up all the con- The Hebrew language, consid- 

junctions, which frequently are of ered with reference to the number 

a compatmd nature, it appears that of its conjunctions, frequently con- 

the Heb. language exhibits not a sisting of several words coml)ined, 

* The clause omitted in the translation oi the elerenth edition (in confonnitf 
with Geaeninfl^ hex,) should have been given, if retained, by the English editor as 
above. 

' ist als Prap. vie, zur Bexeichnong der Aehnlichkeit, verdoppelt: S — ^ 
wie — M. aber auch so-^wie 1 Mos. 44« 18> bei Spateien ^q — 3 ; xufolge, naeht 
gemOsa, o&c. 
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Htde of rich^e8« and of the figura- 
tive, in proportion to its simplicity 
elsewhere. This is manifest from 
its power of forming conjunctions 
ont of most of the prepositions, by 
joining on to them ^t^ or '«, 
(§ 102, 1. c.) The writers, how^ 
ever, have not eroplojred all the 
means furnished by the language, 
for the exact determination of the 
relation of tentences and clauses, 
and often have they employed im- 
perfect means of connecting." 

Of the swarms of errors in the remainder of this section, 
only the following can be noticed, Pg, 279, 1. 8 : 



and its ability to form still others 
from most of the prepositions by 
the addition of "^t^ and ''S (§ 102, 
1, c), exhibits no small degree of 
cultivation and copiousness com- 
pared with its usual simplicity. 
But writers often neglect the 
means wbieh it furnishes for accu- 
rately expressing the relations of 
sentences and members of a sen- 
tence, contenting themselves with 
less perfect modes of connection.^ 



** (a) With this is connected the 
use of ''S before direct speech (like 
St* of the Greeks [which see in 
Lex.]). Seldom is *it^K employed 
in such a connexion ; as in 1 Sam. 
15 : 20. 

"(6) These particles are oflen 
used to designate /tmes=ot€ (prop. 
at the time) thai, (at the time) 
when, and therefore == when, at 
tuhick time. This (?) is quite dis- 
tinct from ^ if J if that, then a 
conditional when ; see many exam- 
ples in Ex. xxi. Sometimes it (?) 
is used in a transition to this (?) 
Job 38 : 5 comp. 4 : 18 [17]. [Ob- 
scure and unsatisfactory ; in the first example, '^!D means provided that 
or siiuie (ironical) ; the second (4 : 17) is merely fifi^ interrog. ; v. 18 has 
neither &M nor ydf^ .] In such a connexion ^V^ is rather unfirequent, 
but it is found in some cases ; e. g« Lev. 4 : 22. Deut. 11 : 6.'' 

' Aber die Sekriftsteller haben dch nickt immer alier in der Spracbe vorfaand- 
enen Mittel zur sebarfen Bestimmiuig des SatzyerfaftltiuMes bedient, and sick 
h&afig mit anyoUkommenen Yerbindungen gekolfen. 

' Daran knUpft neb nun fl&r '^IS a) der Gebraach ror der directen Rede .... 
b) die Zeitbdeutang s Bn, eig. (zu der Zeit) dmw, (zu der Zeit) wo, dab. aU, da, 
tcenn, bald achaif geschieden von dem oonditionalen Qfi^ toenn (a. das dafiOr sebr 
tnatmetire Cap. 3 Mot. 21) bald im Uebergange zn demselben Hiob 38, 5, y^. 4, 
18 (andikier *)td^feUea3MoB. 4,39, SMoi. U, S). 



Hence the folbwing uses of '^SD : 
a) it is employed before words di- 
rectly quoted, like the Gr. or* (very 
seldom "T^^ 1 Sam. xv. 20) ; b) it 
is temporal = oTe, prop, (at the 
time) that, (at the time) when, 
sometimes passing over to the con- 
ditional power of DK [Eng. when = 
if, differing only in the form of re- 
presentation], Job xxxviii. 5, comp. 
4, 18 (seldom ^X5^ Lev. iv. 22; 
Deut. xi. 6), — ^but often with an 
accurate ^scrimination between 
the two, well illustrated in Ex. 
xxi." 
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Here again the translator pauses, and comments on the 
obscurity of his misconception of the authors meaning. And 
with good reason. Nothing certainly could be more "obscure 
and unsatisfactory " than the whole statement in the translation, 
though expressed with perfect clearness in the original. The 
addition of " These particles^ (not in the original) makes the 
whole view confused and inaccurate. Gesenius is speaking 
only of •»» . " Is quite distinct from" is not a translation of bald 
scharf geschieden von, nor " sometimes it is used in aptransitioa 
to" c^ bald im Uebergange zu. In the correct translation, it 
will be observed, the order is slightly changed fcwr the sake of 

a clearer expression in English. Prof. Stuart, if he had been 

more familiar with the text of Job, would have readily found 
the o» meant by Gresenius in v. 4 (preceding the one in which 
•«» is used in nearly the same sense) and again in v. 18. Gese- 
nius' reference is " Job 38, 5 comp. 4, 18" (i. e. vs. 4 and 18 of 
the same chapter, as given in the translation of the 11th edi- 
tion, but corrected by the Eng. editor). Tlie translator mistook 
the latter for a reference to another chapter, and on this error 
founds a criticism on his author's correctness, such as would be 
justifiable only in speaking of a writer noted for inaccuracy. 

Without attempting to give all the errors on this page, we 

notice 1. 2, " or " instead of, — and yet oftener (und noch hau- 
figer) ; 1. 27, " there are other adverbial copulatives ; e. g." for, 
— the properly adverbial forms (die eig. Adverbfen); 1. 40, 
" often designates increase of number or plurality," for, — (freely 
expressed) is often used with plural forms emphatically, to 
include all (dient off, um eine Mehrzahl zusammenzufassen) ; 

same line, " even two " for, — both the two (alle beide). Pg. 

280, 1. 2, ^' it comes to this that " is given as a translation of 
dazu kommt dass. L. 3, '^ so much the more, so much the 
less," should be, —much more, much less. Last line of the 
text, " in assurances and conditional wishes " is not the mean* 
ing of bei Betheuerungeu und bedingten Verwiinschungen 
|freely, — in solemn asseveration under the form of conditional 
imprecation). Pg. 281, t, 1. 3, " prop, that if^ then if^ most fre- 
•quenUy but ify (see the meaning of •»» above under lett. d) ; but 
when joined with a» it designates connexion to a verb," should 
be, — prop, thai if ^ for if^ most frequently bvi ifi in the sense of 
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**» explained under No. 1, e, d, but united with m to fonn a 
connexion with the verb (aber mit &fit verbunden zum Ankn^ 
fang an das Verbum). ** Then if^^ the translator says, over- 
looking the import of the Heb. particle and mistaking the Ger- 
man derm for dami as repeatedly before.* 

The translation closes with the following characteristic 
paragraph : 

" The interjections which mean The interjections which corres- 
wo ! alas ! are employed both in pond to our ah! oh! aJaa ! woe ! 
the outcry of wo, as well as in expressing denunciation as well as 
complaint about any thing. WJK , lamentation (t'i^^ , '^'^K , "^in), are 
''iK, •'in, connect themselves with connected with the object of the 
the object of complaint by i?, ^K, threatening or lamentation either 
i , or even without particles &c." by the prepositions i? , ifij , i , or 

without any intervening particle 

Ac' 

The writer ought perhaps to apologize for quoting so many 
examples in proof of his statements respecting the character of 
this professed translation. His apology is, 1st, that he would 
not make the charges contained in those statements without 
ample proofs ; and 2d, that a still greater number have been 
passed unnoticed. 

A translation thus carelessly and unfaithfully executed 
must, of course, give an entirely false representation of the 
philology of the work. Numerous examples of this misrepre- 
sentation have already been given. But in justice to the author, 
the translator's unfaithfulness, in this respect, should be more 
particularly noticed. It is sufficient for this purpose, to exam- 
ine a portion of those sections on the elementary principles, 
which aflfect the structure and character of a large portion of 
the work. For example, the important section (§9) on the 
" Character and Value of the several Vowels ;" where the basis 

* I must apologize for having overlooked the omlation, by die BkigUsh editor, 
of two paragraphs of this § in the translation of the eleventh edition. The over- 
dght was occasioned by mistaking a note, mafle on the margin of my tianriation, 
of an omission in each of these paragraphs by Geseuius in .his thirteenth edition. 
As both are entirely independent of the context, they can be consulted without in- 
convenience in the table of corrigenda. 

' Die Inteijectionen, welche Aeh ! Wehe ! bedeuten, und sowohl bei dem 
Weheruf, als bei der Wehklage tkber etwas stehen .... verUnden nch B^t dem 
Objeote der Drofaung oder Klage dtucih die Par^eln, &c. 
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* u laU of the author^ system of inflexions, in his clear exhibi- 
'tion of the relation of the several classes of vowels and of 
vowels of the same class to each other^ and of the different 
characters of the same vowel. Any obscurity here extends 
itself over his whole subsequent treatment of the sulgect It ii^ 
e» g. an ess^ilial feature of the system, that certain vowels are 
long only by the influence of the tone^ and consequently become 
either short vowels or half-vowels when that influence is re- 
moved. To this single principle, Gesenius and his Editor (by 
whom the system was more fully developed in its details) refer 
the largest class of the phenomena of inflexion by vowel- 
changes. By the translator, however, it is in some places 
wholly suppressed ; and in others is so obscured as to make no 
distinct impression upon the reader. E. g. pg. 33, Third Class, 
No. 10 : 

" (3) A third O is that which 3) The tone-long 0, which is a 

comes from 6 or u prolonged, lengthening of short d or 6 by the 

When this vowel is shortened, it tone, and which becomes short 

goes of course into short 6 or «." again on its removal.* 

Here the essential point, that the vowel is long only by the 
influence of the tone (consequently becomes short on the re- 
moval of that influence), a principle which pervades the system 
of inflexions, is omitted altogether. In place of it, the student 
obtains the valuable information, that when long is shortened 
it becomes short 0. 

So in the statement respecting the prosodially long d and 

1 (i. e. long merely by the effect of the tone) when the vowel 
stands either in or next to the tone-syllable. Of the former it 
is said (Class 1. 1, 2) — " In the closed syllable, however, it can 
stand only when this has the tone ; . . . . but in the open, it is 
especially frequent before the tone syllable " (in offener dage- 
gen ist es besonders haiifig vor der Ton-sylbe) ; for the latter 
clause Prof S. (p. 31, 1. 17) gives merely the ambigious ex- 
pression, " in an open syllable it may precede the tone and 
usually does." — The latter, it is said in No. 7, 

^' like the duamets in Cl£U3s I, No stands only in and cloae by the 

2 above, may be in or out of a tone- tone-syllable {in und nsLhezu Tieben 
syllable." der Ton-sylbe). 

^ das tonlange 6, Welches aus kvrzem d oder u dnrcfa den Ton gedefant ist 
und beim Weicben deaselben sofint wieder kvn enebeiat. 
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Either " in or atU oi^ it, the vowel must be of course ; but 
this is. saying nothing to the purpose. Its immediate con^ 
nexion with the tone is what the author asserts ; and that, in 
an open syllable, it stands next before the tone (a pretonic 
vowel) is also stated in the next sentence, but passed unnoticed 
by the translator. The author's statement of this important 
principle is equally obscured again in § 26, 3, where the origi- 
nal says : " Usually there is a long vowel (damets, less fre- 
quently Tsere) in an open syllable before the tone (pretonic 
vowel)." ^ For this the translator says (mistaking the German 
form of expression) : " Qamets is a predominant long vowel in 
an open syllable before the tone (the fore-tone vowel) — ^but 
sometimes Tsere." That such a syllable usually has a long 
vowel (either Qamets or Tsere) is nowhere intimated. 

All these pc4nts are again misrepresented in the summary 
given of the vowels on page 34. Thus in Class I, for " tone- 
lengthened d..:.in and by the tone-syllable " (tongedehntes 
d .... in der Ton-sylbe und neben derselben). Prof. S. says, 
" d with prolonged tone ...An or out of the tone-syllable f 
in Class II, for " - tone-lengthened S. . *.in and i/mmediately 
before the tone-syllable (tongedehntes ^ .... in der Ton-sylbe 
und zunachst vor derselben), he says " - prolonged tone .... 
in and oiU of the tone-syllable;" in Class III, for *' tone- 
lengthened ().... in the tone-syllable " (tongedehntes .... in 
der Ton-sylbe), he has " prolonged (>.... in the tone-syllable." 
In the first two cases the immediate connexion of the long 
vowel with the tone on which it depends, and in the second 
the invariable position of the vowel next before the tone, is 
suppressed ; and in all of them, the feet that the vowel itself 
is long in consequence of its relation to the tone-syllable, and 
in inflexion is of course shortened when that relation ceases. 
The last error is repeated in other parts of the book, as on 
page 106, 1. 26, where instead of " This « is only tone-long " 
(Dieses e ist nur tonlang) he says, " being simply a lengthened 
tone.^ — Such is the preparation which the student finds here 
for the author's application of his principles to the theory of 
inflexions. 

> ^Hemchend ist dn kager Vocal (Kcmem, wAX/bom Stere) in ofiener 8yikt 
Tor dem Ton (Vorton-Vocal). ♦ 
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Again in Class 1, 1, (2), (p. 31, 1. 13) speaking of the pro- 
sodially long A, (the Heb. exs. are in part omitted here) { 



" (2). The long A of mere pro- 
sody may stand either in the tone- 
syllable, or before or afier it. Every 
where it Bprings fh)m short d, and 
is jS)und in open and closed sylla- 
bles .... Such a Qamets stands in 
a closed syllable only when it has 
the tone or accent; in an open 
syllable it may precede the tone 
and usually does .... 

" When the tone is lessened (as 
in the construct state, § 87), the 
Clamets in question goes over into 
Pattah, as *ia^, const. '^5'n ; when 
the tone is thrown forward, it goes 
into Sheva (§ 27, 3) as ^n^, pi. 
ti^'113^ , where ^ goes into ^." 



2) The prolonged A of prosody, 
both in the tone-syllable and dlose 
before or afler it This sound al- 
ways comes out of short 6, and is 
found in an open syllable (i. e. one 
ending with a vowel) .... and cdso 
in a closed (i. e. one ending with 
a consonant) .... In the closed syl- 
lable, however, it can stand only 
when this has the tone ; . . . .but in 
the open, it is especially frequent 
before the tone-eyUable .... When 
the tone is moved forward or less- 
ened, this vowel becomes, in the 
former case, short a (Pattach), and 
in the latter, vocal Sh^va (§ 27, 3); 
•la^, W {d^bh6,r)\ D5n, Wn 
(ch^khdm); i^g, hi^p^/^ 



" Such a Clamets stands " &c. contains a false implication ; 
for no vowel is exempt from this law. The next paragraph 
(the author properly includes the whole in one) contains no 
trace of the n^eaning of the original. The translator mistook 
the author's words " in the former case" (that of a closed tone- 
syllable) " and in the latter " (that of an open syllable before 
the tone), referring the second to ^^ moved forward ^^ and the 
first to " or lessened ;" and thus throws confusion and incon- 
sistency over the whole statement. The author's clear and 
correct view is, — that this prosodially long d (i. e. long merely 
by its relation to the tone), when the tone is moved forward 
or lessened, becomes in the former case (that of a closed tone- 
syllable) short d, and in the latter (that of an open pretonic 
one) vocal Sheva; in accordance with the two principles 
which pervade the system of inflexions, viz. that a long vowel 

' Das nor prosodisdi gedehnte d sowohl inder Tonsylb^ selbst als zan&cfast Tor 
•der nach derselben.— In der geschlosBenen kann es jedoch nar stdien, wepn sie 
den Ton hat, .... in offener dagegen ist es besonders haufig vor der Tonsylbe. . . 
Bei fortrtlckender oder verminderter Betonuog geht es im eratern Falle leicht in 
knrzes d (Patadi)i im letztem in einen Schwa^Yocal liber (§ 27, 3), [exs. as 
sbove.] " 
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cannot stand in an unaccented closed syllable, — ^and that a 
merely pretonic long vowel falls away when it ceases to stand 
in that relation to the tone. All this was misapprehended by 
the translator; and his statement is, — that this vowel, trrc-- 
spective of its position in a closed tone-syllable or an open pre- 
tonic one (i. e. in both positions) is shortened when the tone is 
lessened, and falls away when it is thrown forward! To 
exemplify such a confusion of ideas would have seemed, to 
one who was fully conscious of it, a hopeless attempt ; and the 
translator was so far conscious of the difficulty, as to find him- 
self obliged to add an example to those which sufficed to illus- 
trate his author's statement. The original illustrates both 
cases in the same example. Thus ^i^*?, "^5^ shows the effect 
erf the moving forward or lessening of the tone, on the long 
vowel in the closed tone-syllable and in the pretonic open one. 
But though a perfect illustration of the author's statement, it 
happens to be no illustratiou of the translator's blunder. Hence 
he adds the example Q'^'ia^ . Here, he says, '< damets goes 
into Sheva because the tone is thrown forwardP But why 
does it " go into Sheva " in the two preceding examples ^5^ 
and b^n, where, according to the translator, the tone is only 
lessened ? This the student is left to make out for himself. 
Again, p. 32, 1. 9 : 

" 6. Short Hhireq ... is com- 5. The short Chireq ... is espe- 
monly used in a closed and tone- cially frequent in sharpened syl- 
leaB8yllable,a8Vttt?,^b):)^." lables (bttf), niK) and in closed 

unaccented syllables iMss;^!)).' 



5si>fc 
iiPpj 



" Is commonly used," it may be remarked iiPpassing, is 
another example of the translator's characteristic precision, — 
stating two facts in the same expression, both of which may 
as in this instance chance to be true, but only one of which is 
to the point.-r — No notice is taken of the distinction made in 
the original between the sharpened syllable and the merely 
short and toneless one, which the translator here as elsewhere 
confounds, though some important usages of the vowel-system 
are founded on this distinction. The. author thinks it worth 

^ 1st besemden hAnfig in gescfaaiften Sylben (^p, *i9fit) nod in tonlosen ge* 
icUoMenen Sylben, (^taj^b). 
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defimng in § 26, 2 : <' A peculiar kind of dosed 63^1ables art^ 
the sharpened^ i. e. those which end with the same consonant 
with which the following syllable begins." For this his pro- 
fessed translator substitutes : ^' A peculiar kind of closed sylla- 
ble is made by a Daghesh Ibrte, which ends one syllable and 
begins another, with the same letter repeated." So again in 
the same §, 2, c, <' Here belongs also the sharpened syllable f 
for which the translator says, ^ With these must be ranked 
syllables ending with a Dagesh forte which repr^ents a c(m- 
•onant" An example of the author's frequent application of 
this distinction may be found in § 27, 1, at the end (§ 27, 1, c, 
of Prof. Stuart's division) ; where the greater skqrpening cC 
the syllable is the only reason (and given as such by the au« 
tfaor) for employing a shorter vowel than in the preceding case 
ci the ordinary closed syllable. The fact without the reason 
is given as usual by the translator. 

The points thus obscured or wholly suppressed in this §, 
are among the essential features of the theory of the vowel 
changes in the inflexion of Nouns and Verbs. The transla** 
tor's negligence and un&ithfulness are the less excusable herej 
as he himself directs attention in his preface to the modifica^ 
tions in ^^ the theory of the Vowels and of Sheva,^^ a& a part of 
Rodigers improvements in this edition. In r^ard to Sheva, 
the distinction between vocal and sUent^ in the division of syl- 
lables, is stated by the author and by his pr<^essed translator 
(^ 26^ last paragraph) as follows : 

'^ In mftking out syllables, Sheva In the diTlsion into isyllables, 

silent, alter a shcnrt vowel, belongs accordingly, a simple Sheva after 

to the preceding syllable ; but a short vowel belongs to the fore- 

Sheva vocali whether simple or going syllable and is quiescent^ as 

composite, belongs to the next^^ ^^"^^ mir-mn ; but after a long 

lowing syllable, whether the vowel vowel, to the following, and is wh 

that precedes is long or short ; e.g. cal (§ 10, 1), as tibx^yp qo-i^-UL^ 
Sheva silent t%ifVQ , vocal after a 
long vowel rtwip qo-t*la." 

Here, iu the correct translation, is a clear statement of the 
general law of the language, and a perfect guide to the student, 

' Beim syllabiren gehort hiernach ein einfaches Sch wa nach einem karaen 
Vocale zar Torigen Sylbe und ist Sch^wa quieacens — ^- ; nach einem langen Vocale 
zor folgenden, and ist SchHoa mobile. 
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who eat) readily distinguish the few exceptions to this genera) 
law as given in no. 3. of this §, in ^ 10, 1, b, § 21, 2, a, c, and 

e, and § 46, 3. But according to Prof. Stuart's translation, 

" Sheva silent, after a short vowel, belongs to the preceding 
syllable." Of course, if silent, it belongs there whatever vowel 
may precede. But when is it silent? This is the question 
which the author's statement was intended to decide for the 
learner, and which the translator's statement leav^ undecided. 
Again ; ''but Sheva vocal [italicised by the translator to make 
sure of the error] belongs to the next following syllable." If 
vocal, it belongs of course to the following syllable. But what 
information, ''in making out syllables," do these two state- 
ments give to the learner ? Simply this, — ^that if Sheva belongs 
to the preceding syllable, it belongs there ; if to the following, 
then it belongs there. We are thus brought back to Prof. Stu- 
art's conception and statement o€ the case in his own grammar ; 
viz. that Sheva is silent when preceded by a short vowel in a 
mixed syllable ; and a short vowel is in a mixed syllable when 
followed by Sheva silent. 

In § 27, 3, throughout the division, the author^s clear and 
definite expression of the laws of which he is treating are 
almost equally obscured ; as may be seen by comparison with 
the original, or with the correct translation. In the theory oi 
the vowels and half-vowels, the theory of the syllable, and the 
application of both in this section^ Gesenius and Rodiger have 
given a perfect development of the laws of inflex^n in the He- 
brew language. In its simplicity and completeness, it will bear 
comparison with the treatnobent of the same subject in the best 
grammars of our western languages. But it knust not be judged 
of by Prof Stuart's representation o£ it, and of its application 
throughout the work ; comp. e. g. p. 94, Note 1. with the correct 
translation. The same unfaithfulness to their philological views 
will be found in the sections on the elementary sounds, on the 
Aspirates, the Gutturals, the Breathings, the Vowel-letters, &c. 
some of which have been incidentally noticed. But one section 
more (§ 36 on the Article, mostly rewritten by Rodiger) can be 
subjected to examination, as a specimen of the translator's 
treatment of the author's application of his principle. 
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{ 35, L 5. "It u writtea with Ittii«Qalibnni8'n,withariiort, 

*h i. e. t} followed by a Daghesh sharp-spoken & and a doubling of 

forte, has a short A, and naturally the following consonant (by Da- 

doubles the consonant which fol- ghesh forte)} 
lows it, except in cases to be noted." 

The sharpening of the syllable by the following Daghesh 
forte is here, as usual, passed unnoticed by the translator, 
though essential to the explanation of some of the following 
usages. A sharpened vowel and a vowel merely shorty though 
every where distinguished in the original, are almost as uni- 
formly confounded by the translator. The whole statement, 
moreover, is confused and inaccurate, as will be seen by com- 
parison with the correct translation. The author, e. g, makes 
no exception to the ^* natural" effect of the article on the fol- 
lowing consonant Where the doubling of the consonant does 
not take place, the cause is in itself and not in the article. 

L. 9. ^^ Gutturals cannot be dour When the article -n stands be- 

hted (§ 22, 1), and therefore cannot fore a word beginning with a 

take the Daghesh forte which fol- guttural, then the Daghesh forte 

lows the article. As a compensa- cannot (according to § 22, 1) be 

tion, the short rowel of the article used, and hence the short and 

becomes long, (either 7 or - )." sharp d (Pattach) is lengthened 

into a (Qamets) or d (Seghol).* 

The translator says " vfhvAi follows the article,'' as though 
the Daghesh did not belong to it. — As to ^ compensation," there 
18 no such thing in the case. The sharpening of the vowel 
ceases of course with its cause, viz. the doubling of the conso- 
nant ; the vowel sound coming into an open syllable is natu- 
rally prolonged in utterance. The author bases a usage <^ 
pronunciation in oral language (of which the written signs are 
only a visible expression to the eye) on one of the natural and 
essential laws of utterance. Instead of this natural law of 
spoken language as the basis and explanation of the written 

1 gewdhnlich 't\ lantet, mit knrzem echarf gesprochenen d and Verd<^;>pelong 
des folgenden Consonanten. 

* Steht aber der Artikel *n Tor einem Worte, das mit einer Gatturalis anftngt, 
•0 kann in derselben (nach § 22, 1) das Daghesh nicht stattfiaden, and aos dem 
kanen and seharfen d (Tatach) wird leicht ein geddintes d (Eameas) oder a 
(Segol). 
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expression of it, the translator gives us the artificial device of a 
** compensation " for the omission of a written sign. So in th« 
elements, where the original says (§ 22, 1) " when the doubling 
{by D« £] is omitted, the preceding syllable naturally loses its 
sharpness, and its vowel is prolonged ;"^ the translator substi- 
tutes, ** the natural consequence of not doubling a guttural, is 
to compensate for want of duplication^ by lengthening the 
preceding vowel." He had no right, in either case, to obtrude 
his own obsolete philology on the pages of a professed transla- 
tion of Gesenius and Rodiger ; making them speak, not only 
at variance with their own views, but as no philosophical 
writer on language would now express himself. 

L. 13. "(1) Before the weak Before the weakest guttural 
guttural K, .... the yowel of the K . . . . the vowel of the article 
article is always prolonged." is always lengthened, (vor dem 

schwftchsten Guttural K ). 

Ik is not the only " weak " guttural. It is the weakest of 
them all, however, and as such is distinguished by usage from 
all the rest, as shown in this and the following Nos. 

" (2) Before other gutturals 2. For the other gutturals it is in 

the general principle is, that the general the rule, that the stronger 

stronger the guttural, the more the guttural the firmer is the syl- 

the Pattah of the article is wont lable of the article, hoth as to its 

to remain unchanged." sharpness and its short d.* 

To say nothing of the awkwardness of the expression, the 
ground of the usage is entirely passed over. The author's 
statement furnishes a reason for the difference in the punctua- 
tion of the article before n , n , and before the feebler gutturals, 
viz. that the former are strong enough to sustain a sharpened 

syllable, as stated in ^ 22, 1. L. 6 from the bottom : " B) 

When the guttural takes (-) then the article is prolonged^ 
This is a false statement, as the second specification shows. 
The error is occasioned by the translator's awkward and inac- 
curate division, of which this is but one among numerous 
examples. Specification c) of the original is improperly 

* Nach anterlassener Verdoppelong verliert die Torhergehende Sylbe leicht ihre 
Schilrfe, und der Vocal dereelben verldngert sich. 

' daas sich die Schftrfe der Artikelsylbe and aomit das kane a denelben nm 
io mehr halt, je starker die Ovttaralis let. 

]> 
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melted in the preceding one. Note 1, 1. 3, "n, *t}f the 

order should be reversed, as in the original, to make the right 

impression. L. 4, "nowhere developes itself" should be,— 

nowhere appears in its full form (zeigt sich nie vollstandig). 

L. 8, " yet only in Arabic names '* should be, — ^but with cer- 
tainty only in the Arabic name (sicher jedoch nur in dem 

arabischen Namen). "Note 2. When the prepositions a, 

b , and the comparative particle a (§ 100) come before the art^ 
cle, the latter usually falls away, and the vowel of the article 
passes to the prefix particle." For "the latter usually falls 
away " he should have Isaid, — the n falls away (so fallt das n 
weg). The article, of course, remains as much a part of the 
word as if the n were written ; but the student is taught the 
same error again, in the only place where there was a chance 
to correct it, viz. in § 100, 6. Moreover, instead of " vowel " 
he should have said, punctuation ; for the whole pointing of 
the article is meant (dessen Yocaiisation). The first error in 
this line is repeated four lines below, where the whole article 
•h (in the original merely h) is said to be " more frequently 
retained after :o ," as though in the preceding case the article 
itself were omitted. The translation is here, unfortunately, 
consistent with itself, (which is rarely the case with mere over- 
sights,) and thus confirms the error. An inconsistency might 
have put the learner* on his guard. The next line is imper- 
fectly and, to the learner at least, ambiguously expressed. 
For " elsewhere it is retained only in the later books," he should 
have said, — seldom with other prefixes, except in the later 
books. 

Such is the translator's representation of the section on the 
Article. Let the reader now look back, and see how many 
false impressions of the learner are to be corrected, in this 
single section, before he understands the sutgect as treated in 
the original, or by any competent Hebraist. 

There are many other points on which it was the writer's 
intmition 1o comment, but they are necessarily defoned. He 
certainly has no suspicion, that Prof. Stuart intended, by his 
itranslation, to bring discredit upon Gesenius' work. But if his 
object had been to supplant it, and to prepare the way for the 
xestoration of his own Grammar, he could not have adopted 
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liieans more eflfectual; for with all its defects his Grammar 
would be preferred, by any judicious teacher, to his professed 
translation of Gesenius. I repeat, I have no suspicion that the 
translator wantonly trifled with his author's reputation. And 
yet it is scarcely conceivable, how any scholar could have 
written many of the passages here quoted, believing them to be 
the expression of a scholar's views. That it is so, we are not at 
liberty to doubt ; and the fact must be tsJcen, as Prof, Stuart 
gives us the facts of grammar, without the explanation. After 
all doe allowance for his want of familiarity with the lan- 
guage of the original, it remains to be accounted for, that his 
own knowledge of the subject has not enabled him to express, 
if not precisely the author's view, at least a correct one. But 
the German, in which he trusted, has proved a snare to him. He 
e. g. repeatedly mistakes the author's use of Beschafienheit 
(the structure^ nature, or character of a thing) for condition. 
Hence the author is made to say (p. 32, 1. 7) that a vowel, in a 
a certain case, is known to be long " from the condition of the 
syllable," for nature or character of the syllable ; and in the 
preceding line, "from the grammatical origin and condition of 
the form." And again (p. 46, 1. 11) it is said, that the laws of 
the changes in the several parts of speech " are grounded, partly, 
on the peculiar condition of certain classes of letters," for pe- 
culiar character of certain classes of letters. And again (p. 65, 
1. 21) certain changes in inflexion are said to depend " on the 
condition of the word, and the laws of its declension," for the 
structure or form of the word (the latter clause absurdly 
added to the original). In all these cases the translator surely 
should have known what ought to be said, and what a man 
who understood the subject would necessarily say. It is difficult 
to believe the translator serious, when he makes his author say 
(p. 160, note), '^ For some defunct endings of this kind, see 
§ 88," — instead of obsolete endings ; and again (p. 213, 1, 4), " In- 
dependent of the ancient but defunct ending of the Genitive ;" 
and p. 188, 1. 9 from the bottom, " he is extant"-— " I am not ex- 
tant " — " he is not extant," for, — he exists, — I am not, or exist 
not, &c. (er ist vorhanden, ich (bin) nicht da &c.) A scholar 
who expresses himself with propriety in his own language, 
is entitled to a fair representation of his manner in a professed 
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translation. So on page 157, (c), "and under this rubtie 
are reckoned," for "here are reckoned, e. g." (wohin z. B. 
gerechn^t wird) ; p. 48, 1. 2 (and elsewhere repeatedly)" to the 
same category belongs,'' for " here belongs'' (dahin gehort) ; 
" seldom and only catachrestycally^^^ for " an unfrequent and 
improper use," &c. (selten und misbrauchlich) ; p. 128, 1. 6, "in 
this predicament,^^ for "in this case" (in diesem Falle); and 
again p. 147, 1. 5 " apart from this predicament (von diesem 
.... Falle). The original has not a trace of this vulgar pe- 
dantry. The writer can ionly refer, for a specimen of another 
class of abuses, to the last half of $ 107 on the use of ihe Ar- 
ticle ; where the few simple and general laws, which a scholar 
thought sufficient for the direction of the learner in an elemen- 
tary work, are scattered and lost in an ostentatious parade of 
crude criticisms, useless to the learner, and unworthy of a place 
in any scientific work. Fairness would have required that the 
author should be allowed to express his own views ; the trans- 
lator might then have added what he pleased in his own name. 
Enough has been said to vindicate Gtesenius and his Editor 
from all rei^nsibility in the numerous errors and other defects 
of this book, to which their names are prefixed. It bears on its 
title page, *• Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius, as edited by Rodi- 
ger ;" and Professor Stuart says in his preface (p. iii, 1. 6, from 
the bottom) " My translation is designed to be a free one ; not 
in respect to modifying or changing the views of the writer , 
but merely as to the costume with which they are invested." 
Again, p. iv. I. 10, " I have aimed to give Rddiger* as he is ; 
in the few cases where I differ from him, I have expressed my 
reasons for it, without concealing or designedly changing his 
views in a single instance.^ A stronger profession could not be 
made of strict fidelity to the original ; and the book has been 
received, on this assurance, as the genuine work of Gesenius and 
Rodiger. That one who knows so well what is due to the 

» Meaning of course, Gesenius' Grammar, edited by Rddiger. The modifica- 
tions and additions made by the latter, are of great value, and are highly creditable 
to his scholarship. But they bear a very small proportion to the whole work ; 
many of the changes from the eleventh edition being from the hand of Gesenius him- 
self. It is unnecessary to notice farther the injustice of ascribing Gesenius* labors 
to his Editor, as is done throughout the preface, and repeatedly in the body of the 
work. 
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reputation of a distinguished scholar, should have published a 
work in his name, as a professed translation, which in many 
respects is a mere caricature of the original, and is throughout 
so unfaithful to his accurate and scholarlike expression of the 
results of his maturest investigations, is an act of injustice for 
which no adequate reparation can be made. 

The opportunity has been taken to make a careful revision 
of the translation, by Dr. Davies, of the modifications in the 
editions subsequent to the eleventh. A few errors have been 
detected, which were overlooked in the more hasty revision 
made at the time of publication. None of them materially 
affect the character of the book ; but as errors they will be in- 
serted in a new table of corrigenda. 

The writer trusts that some points of view, which he has 
incidently noticed, may give these pages an interest to some 
readers, independently of the immediate object of this publica- 
tion ; and that those who are engaged in studies similar to his 
own, may be induced to direct attention to other characteristic 
excellencies of this work, which he has not space to notice 
here. He has long been of the opinion that the use of Gese- 
uius' grammar, in our Institutions of learning, would greatly 
increase the interest felt in the study of the Hebrew language, 
and would exert a favoi*able influence on philological studies in 
general. It is rendered the more desirable by the universal use 
of Gesenius' Lexicon, for which it is the appropriate and neces- 
sary preparation. His own translation was, at least, made with 
the care due to a work of distinguished merit, and without any 
intention to invade the rights of any one. He certainly could not 
be expected to remain silent, while an attempt is made to sup- 
plant it, — and to supplant it in the most effectual way, by 
bringing the work itself into disrepute. 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The fourteenth edition of the Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius is now 
offered to the public by the translator of the eleventh edition, by whom 
this work was first made accessible to students in the English language. 
The conviction expressed in his preface to that edition, that its publica- 
tion in this country would subserve the interests of Hebrew literature, 
has been fully sustained by the result. After a full trial of the merits 
of this work, both in America and in England,* its republication is now 
demanded in its latest and most improved form. The writer believes it 
to be no more than justice to him, that he should be allowed to answer 
this demand ; and to enjoy any advantages resulting from the increasing 
popularity of a work, the merits of which have become known through 
his labours. 

Of the general character of this grammar it is now unnecessary to 
speak. It passed through thirteen editions with continual improvements 
from the author's own hand. The fourteenth edition was prepared, 
after the death of Gesenius, by his friend and former pupil Prof. Rodiger, 
one of the most accurate oriental scholars of the age, who for some time 
lectured on Hebrew Grammar in the University at Halle, with the work 
of Gesenius for his text-book. Traces of his accurate scholarship are 
found, in the form of corrections and additions, in every part of the work ; 
and some portions have been rewritten, but on the same general philo- 
logical principles and in the same spirit as the preceding editions. In the 
sections on the important subject of the Hebrew tenses he has substituted^ 
injudiciously I think, the terms Perfect and Imperfect for Praeterite and 

I II II ■ r ■■ -■- 

* The traatlatioii appeared in 1889, and an adcnrmte reprint of it was soon after 
poblieiied in London. 
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Future, and has given in ^ 123 a corresponding modification to the ex- 
pression of the original import of these tenses. So subtile and refined a 
distinction cannot have been the original conception of these ibrms. 
The obvious and strongly marked division of time into Past and Future 
was doubtless the primary one ; and from this simple and clearly ori« 
ginal import of the two forn^s, Gesenius has, with admirable skill, 
derived their various secondary and related uses, and shown how nat- 
urally the latter spring from the former. Rddiger, by adapting his 
nomenclature to the secondary instead of the primary signification and 
uses of a tense, has given an unphilosophical view of the relation of the 
primary and secondary to each other, and rendered that relation obscure 
to the inquirer.* Whether these strictures are deemed just or not, all 
will doubtless admit the propriety of retaining in the translation the 
names of the tenses in common use ; those adopted by Rddiger being 
unknown to the lexicons and other works which the student must use in 
connexion with the grammar. This remark applies also to the terma 
Konversive and consecutive. Those who may prefer to follow Rddiger^ 
have only to substitute Perfect and Imperfect for Praeterite and Future, 
and consecutive for conversive. 

The Exercises, which follow the translation, are designed to facilitate 
the study of the grammar. They were prepared after several years' 
observation, as a teacher^ of the difficulties which embarrass the student 
in his first attempt to learn an oriental language. They have been used 
with great advantage by a teacher under my direction during the last 
aeven years, and by teachers in other Institutions. — The principles of 
reading and orthography, of inflexion, &c., are necessarily scattered 
through numerous sections and subdivisions in the grammar. A ju- 
dicious summary of these principles, grouping together those points 
which mutually illustrate each other, will save much of the student's 
time and labour, and give him a clearer impression of the whole than he 
can obtain by his own unassisted study of the grammar. A comparison 
of Sect. II. and Sect. VII. of the Exercises with the §§ of the grammar 
there referred to, will show the utility of such a mode of treating the 
subject. Occasionally, several statements in the granomar are con* 

• I have added therefore, at the end of the volume, Gesenius* greneral statement 
«f the import of the two tense-forms, on which he bases his treatment of the subject in 
Ihe succeeding ^J, as given also in the iburteenth edition. Gesenius' view of ths 
«rigiiial form of the Heb. article is given and commented on by Rddiger, (^ 35, Rem. 
1,) whose reasons for difiering from him are not satisfactory to me. He dees not 
attempt to account for its putictaation» althoo^ it is, according to his owa view^aa 
integral port of the form. 
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densed into one more comprehensive expression, in a form more con* 
venient for the student's use. The principles of inflexion, imperfectly 
given in §> 27, 3 (as in all Hebrew grammars) are fully stated and 
illustrated in Sect. V. With a knowledge of these principles, the student 
will find no difficulty in the otherwise perplexing subject of the inflexion 
of nouns and verbs. 

It is recommended to those who may use this work in their instruc- 
tions, that only the §§ of the grammar placed in brackets at the head of 
each Section of the Exercises should be studied, or even read, before the 
subject of that Section is made perfectly familiar. By this course, each 
portion of the grammar is indelibly fixed in the memory as the student 
advances. The promiscuous examples furnish at the same time a use- 
ful exercise, and a test of the student's progress. The exercises in 
analysis (Sect. IX.) should be thoroughly understood, and impressed on 
the memory, before the study of the first lessons in translating is com- 
menced. Such characteristic peculiarities of the language are too im- 
portant to be left for occasional examination, whexe they may chance ta 
occur in reading ; and a knowledge of them is presupposed in the sub* 
sequent notes. 

The notes to the Chrestomathy have been prepared on the plan 
which every teacher of experience will appreciate, of reprinting nothing 
which is contained in the grammar ; — and what is equally important, of 
repeating nothing which has once been stated and learned. On a dif^ 
ferent plan, the same anoount of information might easily have been ex- 
tended over a hundred pages, and with no other effect than to retard the' 
real proficiency of the learner. — The Exercises and Chrestomathy have 
been carefully revised, and the numerous references, in which it is be- 
lieved not an error remains, have been adapted to this edition of the 
grammar. 

It is due to myself to state the circumstances which have led to ray 
connexion with the publication of this edition. 

Soon afler the appearance of the fourteenth edition, a translation of 
it was published in England, and was announced for republication in 
this country. Another translation had already been announced ae 
nearly ready for the press, by a distinguished scholar of this country, 
without any consultation with me, or any intimation that an improved 
edition of the work, which I had first brought to the notice of the Ameri- 
can public, would be acceptable from me. As nothing was to be hoped 
for in a competition with two rival publications of the same work, I 
oould only quietly suffer myself to be superseded. 

In the mean time a copy of the English publication was tent me, and 



Ttii tbaiislato&'g pbifacb. 

I observed in the translator's preface an acknowledgment of " very val- 
uable aid received from Prof. Conant's excellent translation of the elev 
enth edition." On examining the book to see what aid I had rendered 
in preparing an edition which was about to supersede my own, I found 
that wherever in the original the two editions coincide, as in by far the 
greater part of the work, my translation had been reprinted word for 
word (with here and there a change too trivial to be noticed except for 
its infelicity), including corrections and additions silently made from Ge- 
senius' other works, and notes bearing the mark of the translator. 
Had the English editor professedly republished my translation, adding 
Uie improvements of the subsequent editions and prefixing the title-page 
under which it now appears, he would have done justice to himself and 
to me. The American publishers had the whole work already in type ; 
but having satisfied themselves of the correctness of the above statement 
by a comparison of the two editions, they proposed an honourable ad- 
justment with the original publishers, and by a liberal compensation 
secured their right to the work. 

The English editor has, with great diligence and fidelity, incorpo- 
rated every modification of the editions subsequent to the eleventh, even 
to the most minute suggestion. Some defects of taste will be observed 
in the portions which he has translated. One page (the 92d) I have 
found it necessary to retranslate, and have corrected the phraseology in 
tome others, where it could conveniently be done in the plates. Afler a 
very careful revision of the whole, I have noted at the end of the vol- 
ume every instance in which the meaning of the original appears to be 
in any degree obscured. Most of the notes which now bear the signa- 
ture Tr., and passages inserted in brackets, add nothing to the value of 
the book ; but will do no injury, as they are carefully distinguished 
from the original matter. The note j: to §112 should have been ex- 
punged ; but the omission there noticed will not be mistaken for an 
oversight of preceding grammarians. 

The Chrestomathy and notes prepared by Dr. Davies, being in type 
when the above mentioned arrangement was made, are retained by desire 
of the publishers, and will increase the amount of reading matter in 
Hebrew. His notes I have not examined, farther than to ascertain that 
his method is not such as, when a teacher of Hebrew, I found best 
adapted to intelligent students. Some, however, may find them useful, 
especially those who study the language without a teacher. 

The superintendence of this edition was confided to Mr. William W. 
Turner, Hebrew Instructor in Union Theol(^ieal Seminary, whose ac- 
curacy, and experience in the publlcaticHi of similar works, are a 
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sufficient guaranty £»* the proper execution of the trust. It is hut just 
to him to add, that he was responsible only for a correct reprint of the 
Englbh copy. In beauty and correctness of typographical execution, 
this work surpasses any Jlebrew grammar that has been published in 
this countr}^ and is highly creditable to the {Hress from which it is 
issued. 

I would here express my acknowledgments to the publishers for 
their honourable treatment of my claims ; and the hope that this, with 
the facilities here furnished for the elementary study of the Hebrew 
language, may commend their edition of the work to the favourable no- 
tice of teachers. 

T. J. CONANT. 

Madison University, ) 
Hamilton, N. Y. ^ 

October, 184a 
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CLASSICAL & SCHOOL BOOKS. 
ARNOLD.— A FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK 

And 'Pimctical Grmmmar. By Thoouw K. Arnold, A.M. Revited mnd canlUlf 
CkHTected, by J. A. 8pencer, A.M. One volume, 12ino.,nemtly bound, 7$ cents. 

9^ If preferred, the Firtt Latin Book, or the Second Latin Book and Graauaar, 
•aa be had separately. Price 50 cenu each. 

The ekiaf ol^t of this work (which f> fonodad on the prineiplei of initauoc tnd freqneol 
NpeCitioo) i« to enable the pupil to do exneiaee ftom the fint day of his bsKisniaf oii a o e idiaee 

ARNOLD.— LATLV PROSE COMPOSITION: 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Proee Composition. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. 
Bevised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.1L One volume, 12mo., neatly 
kound, ilgOO. 

This work is also (banded on the prinei|iles of imitation and flrequent repetition. It it at onee 
a SrnUx, a Voeabuhuy, and an Exercise Book ; and considerable a tt sn t ipa has been paid to ths 
snlyeet of Synonymes. 

ARNOLD.— A FIRST GREEK BOOK ; 

With Easy Eiercises and Vocabuhuy. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised and 
Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.M. Idmo. 62i cts. 

ARNOLD.— GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION: 

A Practical introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. 
Revised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.M. One volume, ISmo. 75e. 

Hiis work c«insists of a Greek Sjrnux, founded on Buttmann*s, and Easy Sentences tmnslitii 
Isto Greek, after given Examples, and with given Words. 

ARNOLD,— A GREEK READLNG BOOK ; 

Indodins a Complete Treatise on tlie Greek Particles. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. 
Bevis«Ml oy J. A. Spencer, AM. One volume, 12mo. (In Press.) 

ARNOLD.— CORNELIUS NEPOS ; 

With Practical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each Chap 
ler. By Tluimas K. Arnold, A.M. Revined, with Additiuiutl Notes, by Prof. John 
■on, PrufetMor of tlie Latin Language in the University of the City o/ New-Vork 
One neat volume, Pimo. 6S4 cts. 

** Arn»li>*s Grkkk and Latin Hksiks.— The publication of this Taluable collection of eakf 
•ieal school books inay be regarded as Ute |tresage of be ler things In tmiMct to the mode of teaek 
kig aad aeiiulring Uinguages. Ueretofure boys have been ei^ndeinned to the driidx««ry uf goiM 
ever l«atin rimI Greek Grannnar without the reinf»test eosieeiition of the value of wbia th :y w^ 
•earning, ami every day beeomins more and more disgustmi with the dry and unnH^aning task : 
hut now, by Mr. Amold*s admirable method— <ulwtantmily the same with thut orOlloudf>rll--ths 
Moment they uke^up the studv of Latin or Greek, they b«rin Vt learn tenteiicos. to acitiira ideas, 
lo see how the Roma«is ami Greeks exfireiMed themselves, how their m .de of expras*ion differed 
from nun. and by degrees they lay up a stock of knowledge which is utterly nstoni^^h ma u» tboes 
wLu have dragged on rooutb aAer nooth in the old-fashioned, dry. aa<< tedious way of leamiog 
kaguages. 

** Mr. Arnold, in fitet, has had the good sense to adopt the system of ualure. A child learns hie 
•wa language by imitating what hd bears, and coniaaiUly refi^Uing it lilt it is fastened in tbs 
nsemory ; in the same way Mr^ A. puts the pupil immediataly to work at Exercises ii« Latin an4 
Oreek. involving the eteinentary principles of the laii);u'igo -words are supplied— the m<Mleof 

Bitting them together is tu!d the pupil— he is shown how the ancients expresscil their ideas; and 
sn, bv reiieatjng these things agtin and again— /£«raM iUrurnqtu—the doeiie pupil has tbam 
isJclilMy iiiiprtMued uiMm his memory ami rooted in his understanding. 
**The Aoierican editor is a thorough classical scholar, and has been a nraelical teacher fee 

Cn in this city He has dev4»ted the utmoMt care to a complete revision ut Mr. Arnold*s woriia, 
c irreeied sevetal f -'ors of inadvertence or otherwise, has rearranged and improved YarimM 
awttera in the early volumes of the series, and has attendetl most diligently u> the acewmte prtnt- 
|u A^ . I ie<*hanitfal execution of tlie whole. We anticipate must eonftdeotly the speedy adoptioa 
efthe^ w<»rks in our schu«»Is and colleges.'*— 0>tfr. 41* Knq 

9^ .iraokl*!! t3<*ries of Classical Works has attair.ed a circulation almoal nnpamlieled in EngA.«d^ 
ksing introduced into nearly all the great Public Schools and leading KducaUuiial lustilutiuos. 
Tliey are also very higUlv reeommendetl by Nome of the bert American Scholars, for intr<iductioa 
isto the C'iRMicai Schools of tlie United eltat«M. They are already used in the University of lbs 
City of New- York, Kutger's Pemar Institute, N. Y ; Uui<m College, Scheneetudy ; Mt. fH. 
Msry'tCoUefs, Md.; Yals CuUsge, Newllavei* snt: uM'»<*ruus large sehuob thiooffhoat Ch* 
Uvut 
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CLASSICAL & SCHOOL BOOKS-^CoNnirvai 
ARNOLD.— LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, 

By Thomas Arnold, D.D. With ftn IntrodoctioD and Notes, by Prof. Hemr Basc' 
One volume 12mo.,91>^* 

9^ Thii Tolume has already b«tn adopted at a text-book In the UaiTenity of Pemttyhraai \ 
andllDion CoUege, Scheoeetady. 

A.DLER.— A NEW GERMAN READER j 

With Reference to Ollendorff's German Grammar. By G. J. Adler, Prof, of tb • 
German Language and lit. in the University of the City of New-York. (In Pnsi.i 

GRAHAM.— ENGLISH SYNONYMES ; 

Classified and Explained, with Practical Exercises. By G. T. Graham, anthor ot 
" Helps to English Grammar." etc. Edited, with illostrative authoritiee, by Henry 
Seed, Prof, or Eng. Lit. in the University of Pennsylvania. One volume, 12mo. 

** It if iiDiwMible not to praise both the deslfn and exeeution of this work. It fills a chasm hi 
•or sebolastie literature. Previous to this publieatioo, we had but three works of the kind, 
whether for youn; or old students, (Trussler, Taylor, Crabb,) and not one of them is practieal 
•oon^h for elementary purposes.**~-Z«eiM(o» Jhhtnm%m. 

GESENIUS.— HEBREW GRAMMAR, BY RODIGER. 

Gesenius's Hebrew Grammar. Enlarged and Improved by E. Rddiser, Prof, of 
Oriental literaturo in the University of Halle. Translated oy Benj. Davies, Doct. 
in Philosophy of the University of Leipsic ; with a Hebrew Reading Book, prepared 
by the translator, carefully reprinted trom the fouteenth edition, (just pubushed in 
London, by Bagster.) Complete in one handsome 8vo. volume. 

** The excellence of Gesenius's Grammar is universally acknowledged. Its adaptation, both 
fa matter and method, to meet the wants of Hebrew students, is triumphantly established by tb>« 
feet that no fewer than thirteen editions have been sold. The new edition, fnHU which this trane 
lation has been made, was prepared b]f Prof. Rodiger, aad appeared in 184S. Among living ¥kA 
lologists, there are but few names in higher repute than Rddiger*s. His edition of thb Gramma • 
may therefore be supposed to contain some real improvements^ as well as changes and additions ; 
and this presumption is fully borne out by a comparison with the thirteenth edition, which was 
itself improved by the author's last revision. The addition of the Reading Book, as an intro 
duetion to the translating of Hebrew, will prove (the compiler hopes) of material service to tiM 
student in mastering the Gmraroar and acquiring the language.** — Ext, from TrtmtUOor't Prtff 

GUIZOT.— GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 

In Europe, from the fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. Traw 
Ated from the French of M. Guizot, Professor of History to la Faculte des Lettres 
of Paris, and Minister of Public Instruction. Third American edition, with Notet 
by C. S. Henry, D. D. One volume, 12mo., il,<X). 

** M. Guizot, in his instructive liectures, has given us an epitome of modern history, dlstinffaislied 
by all the merit which, in another department, renders Bwiekstone a subject of such peculiar and 
anbounded praise — a work closely condensed, including nothing useless, omitting nothing essen- 
tial; written with grace, and conceived and arranged with consum m a t e ability.**— jBesteis Trmt* 

KEIGHTLEY.—THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE 

And Italy ; designed for the use of Schools. By Thomas Keightley. Nmieroii 
wood-cut illustrations. One volume, 18mo., half bound, 44 cents. 

** This is a neat little volume, and well adapted to the purpose for which it was prepared. It 
presents, in a very compendious and convenient form, every thing relating to the sulyeot, of im- 
.lOftance to the young studeuL** — Z>. /. /Sitar, 

MICHELET.— HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

By M. llfichelet. Professor of History in the College of France, author of ** TIm 
History of France," etc. One vol., 12mo. 

** I have looked over Michelet*s Roman History in the original, with the admiratioa which att 
the works of that great master must inq>ire. It is in many raspects admirably adapted to the par- 
Msis of instmetion in eor higher seminariei of learning, so. ** ALomo ^orraa. 

** Union CoUfr 

MANDEVILLE.— NEW ENGLISH READER : 

A Course of Reading for Common Schools and the Lower Clastea of Acadeait^ 
oa a Scientific plan ; beiiig in part an abridgement of the author's ** Elementi m 
Beading and Oratory.*' By H. Mandeville, Prof, of Moral Philosophy and BaPat 
Laitias in Hamilton College, N. Y. One vcdomo, ISmo. 
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CLASSICAL 80 SCHOOL BOOKS— CowTunrM. 
SHRRENNE-— THE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DIG. 

TIOJVARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGUSH LANGUAGES, in two part^ 
Part one, Frencti and English ; part two, English and French ; the first part com- 
prehending wordi in common use — terms connected with Science — ^terms belonging 
to the Fine Arts— 4000 Historical names— 4000 Geographical names— 11,000 tenns 
(atelv published, with the pronunciation of every word according to the French 
Acaaemy, and the most eminent Lexicographers and Gmmmarians ; together with 
750 Critic^ Remarks, in which the various methods of pronouncing employed by 
different authors are investigated and compared with each other. The second part, 
containing a copious Vocabulary of E^lish words and expressicms, with the pro- 
nunciations according to Walker. The whole preceded by a practi^ and compre- 
hemiiVe system of French pronunciatien. By Gabriel Surrenne, F.A.S.EI., French 
Teacher in Edinbor^, Corresponding Member of the French Grammatical Society 
of Paris. One volume, 12ma, nearly 900 pages, neatly bound-H^lf^* 

** Thia work most have (mm one of vory freak labor, m it k evidently of deep reiearch. We 
have xiven it a careful examination, and are perfectly safe in Mivinf , we have never before leea 
any thing of the kind at all to compare with it. Oar ipace will not permit us give more thaa 
this general testimony to its value. Long as the title is, and much as it promises, our examinati<m. 
of the work proves Uiat all the promises are fulfilled^ and we think that no student of the French 
language should, for a moment, hesitate to possess himself of it. Nor, indeed, will it be found lem 
amul to the accomplished French scholar, who will find in it a fund of information which eaa 
00 where be m<^ with in any one book. Such a work has for a long lime been greatly needed, 
tnd Mr. Surrenne has supplied the deficiency in a masterly style. We repeat, therefore, our well- 
digested opinion, that no ons in search ofa knowledge of the niceties of the French langaage, 
should be without iL"^Jfational Jtiagatineftr Majf, 184fi. 

TAYLOR— A MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 

HISTORY ; comprising, I. Anoibnt History, containing the Political History, 
Geographical Position, and Social State of the Principal Nauons of Antiquity, care • 
fully digested from the Ancient Writers, and illuatrated by the diacoferies of Modera 
Scholars and 'Irayellers. 

n. Modern History, containing the Rise and Prpgpreifl of the principal Enro- 
pean Nations, thbir Political History, and the Changes m their Social Condition ; 
with a Hitftory ot tne Colonies founded by Europeans. By W. Cooke Taylor, 
LL. D., ot Trinity College, Dublin. Revised, with additions on American History, 
by C. S. Henry, D.D., Professor of History in the University of N. Y. One hand- 
some vol., 8vo., of 800 pages, 41^2,25. 0^ For convenience as a dasa-book, the 
Ancient or Modem portion can be had in separate volumes. 

This Manoal of History is fast snpersedinc all other eompends, and is already adopted as a 
ttzt-book in Harvard, Colttmbia, Yale^ New-Vork, PennsylTania, and Brown UniTsrsities, ani 
teveral leading Academies. 

WARNER.— RUDIMENTAL LESSONS IN MUSIC. 

Containing the Primary Instruction requisite for all Beginners in the Art, whether 
Vocal or Instrumental. By James F. Warner, translator of " Weber*s Theory of 
Musical Coinposition," "KUbler's Anleitung zum Gesang-Unterrichte,'' [Boston 
Aceidemy*s Manual,] ^., Ac One vol., 18mo., cloth, 50 cents. 

** We do not know bow we can do a more sabstantial senrlee to teachers and scholars in raosie 
▼oeal or instrumental,^ than by arcing them to adopt this Toliime as a class book. It is fuU and 
complete on evenr topic connected with the subject, clear in its arrangement, and concise in ex- 
pression. The illustrations are numerous and ingenious, and must proye very raluable aids to tha 
feamer, in comprehending the sulyect, as well as to the teacher in imparting instruction."— TVi^aa 

WARNER.— FIRST STEPS IN SINGING. 

The Primary Note Reader, or First Steps in Singing at Sight. By James F. War 
ner. 12mo., 25 cents. 

This Tolume of musical exeroises is designed as a supplement to the author's ** Rudimental 
LiSBons In Mnsic" The two works, taken together, are intended to famish the beginner in vocal 
orasie, with a complete set «^ books adapted to bis purpose. 

WRIGHT.— PRIMARY LESSONS : 

(n which a Single Letter is first Taught, with its power jthen another Letter la 
IViUffht in the same manner, and the two combined into a Wordp-an application oi 
*he fetters being made in words as fhst as ihty are learned. The woids tnus learned 
tin arranged into easv sentences, so that the .earner is immediately initiated iDlo 
Reading Lessons. By Albert D. Wright, author of " Analytical Orthogmpky/* 
f longlogical Chart, A). 

u 
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CLASSICAL & SCHOOL B O O K S—CoimmyBD 
OLLENDORFF.— NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

A New Method of Learnii^ to Read, Write, and Speak the Gernufti Lanauaffa* 
By H. G. Ollendorff. Reprinted from the Frankfort edition ; to which is added a 
Systematic Outline of the different Parts of Speech, their Inflection and Use, with 
fml Paradi^pns, and a complete list of the Irregular Verbs. By G. J. Adler, Prof, of 
the German Lsinguage in the University of the City of New York. 12mo., $1,50. 

*' Oliendorff *■ New Method of Learning to Rea4, Write, and Speak the German Language, hai 
had an extensive ciroulation in Ensliuid, and its demand in this country also has constantly ban 
increasing of late. Nor is its popularity undeserred ; for it supplies a deficiency which has been 
long and deeply felt by all those who have engaged in either teaching or learning the German. 

*' The German has hitherto been treated too much like a dead language ; and hence many, dis- 
fuited with the oambrous terminology and crabbed rules which in the very outset met tbetr eyiL 
nave given up the acquisition of the language in despair, Ollendorff has completely remediea 
this evil. Spinning with the simplest phrases, he gradually introduces every principle of Gram- 
mar ; and he aoes it by interblendmg the rules with such copious exercises and idiomatic expres* 
tions, that, by a few months* diligent application, and under the guidance of a skilful instructor, 
•my 0He may acquire every thing Uiat u essential to enable him to read, to write, and to convent 
in the language." 0:^ A Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform ; price 75 cents. 

OLLENDORFF.— NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the French Lansfuage. By 
H. G. OllendoriS*. With an Appendix, containing the Cardinal and Ordinal Num- 
bers, and full Paradigms of the Regular and Irregular, Auxiliary, Reflective, and 
Impersonal Verbs, by J. L. Jewett. One volume, 12mo., $1,50. 

**The plan pursued in teaching the French is substantially the same with that developed in the 
German Method. Avoiding the exclusively didactic character of the older treatises on the on« 
hand, and the tedious prolixity of detail which encumbers modern systems on the other, Ollendorff 
combines and thoroughly teaches at once both the theory and practice of the language. The 
student who pursues his method will therefore be relieved from the apprehension of either for- 
getting his rules before practice has grounded him in their principles, or of learning sentences by 
rote which he cannot analyse. Speaking and writing French, which in other systems is delavad 
until the learner is presumed to be master of EtymolMy and Syntax, and consequently is seldom 
acquired, by this method is commenced with the first loson, continued throughout, and made the 
eflScient means of acquiring, almost imperceptibly, a thorough knowledge of grammar; and this 
without diverting the learner's attention for a moment from the language itself, with which ha is 
naturally most desirous of becoming familiar. 

The text of Ollendorff, carefully revised and corrected, is given in the present edition without 
abridgment. To this the American editor has added an Appendix, containing the cardinal ana 
Ordinal Numbers, and full conjugation of all the Verbs. The work is thus xendoed complete, and 
the necessity of consulting other treatises is wholly obviated." 

y^ A Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform ; 75 cents. 

OLLENDORFF.— NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 

A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the Italian Laimiafie. By 
H. G. Ollendorff. With Additions and Corrections, by Felix Foresti, Prof, of the 
Italian Language in the University of the City of N. Y. One vol., 12mo. (In Press.) 
M. Ollendorff's System, applied to the study nf the Italian Language, possesses all tiie advaa 



tages of his method of learning the German and French, and will ondoubtedly, as its mwiti be 
come known, take the place ofall other Grammars. 
^fCr A Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform. 

REID.— A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; 

Containing the Pronunciation, Etjrmoloey, and Explanation of all Words authorised 
by eminent writers ; to which are added a Vocabuktfy of the Roots of Ryglifh 
Words, and an accented Ust of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names By 
Alexander Reid, A.M., Rector of the Circus School, E^linburgh. With a Critical, 
Preface by Henry Reed, Prof, of Eng. lit. in the Univ. of Pa. 12mo., near 600 p., $1. 

The attention of Professors, Students, Tutors, and Heads of Families is solicited to this yolunMu 
Notwithstanding its compact size and distinctness of type, it comprises fortjf thousand words. 
b addition to the correct orthoepy, this manual of words contains four raluable improvements :-« 

L The primitive word is giyen, and then follow the immediate derivatives in aij^utbetieal or- 
isr, with the part of speech appended. 

II. After the primitive won! is inserted the original tana whMca it is formed, with the naoM 
«f the language from which it is derived. 

fSL There is subjoined a Vocabulary of tlte Roots of English wordi, by which the aeeoiali 
rf:^M/tt of them is instantly diseaverabM. 

tV. At aeewited List, to the Bomber of fifteen thomand, of Gretk. Latin, and flerin^iiiaVlr 
p«MaiaM,iitddtd. 
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lOOOHPANIIENT TO 0ILEND0B7PS GERMAN CFRAIIKAIL 
J5. Appleton 4* (^o* Publish 

A PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER 

P&BFARED WITH REFERENCE TO 

OLLENDORFF'S GERMAN ORAMMARf 
WITH COPIOUS NOTES AND A YOOABULART. 

BY G. J. ADLER, 

hit(fu»iir •f tJU GF«rMmt Language and Literature m the UniverHtf #/ the Ck'^ ef It. Y 

One neat Volume, 12ma ^l* 

Tte ftToarable recaption which Ollendorff*! German Grammftr has received fVom the Aoierteat. 
pablie, has induced the Publishers and the Editor to comply with the very general demand fot 
a Oerman Reader. 

Oemplaints, more or lem loud, have been made both by teacher and learner, against most of the 
Readeit heretofi>re offered to the public in this country, as well as in England and Crermany 
Books of this kind now in the market, may be reduced to two classes : 1st. Seleetume from the 
Cfermam daeeice^ or Elegant Extracts^ corresponding somewhat to our English Readers. Of 
tliese, two deserve special notice, yiz. Gborob MuBL*a Prosb Antholoot, (Carlsruhe and 
London, 1839,) and in this country, Follbn's Gbrmaji Rbaobe. The objections to the former 
are, that it contains no poems, and hence lacks an essential element of an introduction to Germaa 
Literature, and presents too little variety to the learner ; it has, moreover, no vocabulary, and the 
iBost ditficult passages are often left unnoticed in the annotations. The latter is, as it regards the 
variety and the good taste exhibited in its matter, far superior to any other similar work, and has 
Ibr many years been almost the only Reader in use among us. To learners not classically eda 
eated, however, (and to many that are,) the pieces near the beginning are by far too dilBcolt, and 
tlw assistance too scanty. The arrangement is not progreuive, so that pieces near the end of the 
book are much easier than many in the beginning or middle. 

8d. The second class of Readers are such as profess to faeilitate the business of reading, lliey 
are generally based on the Hamiltonian method, i. e., the pieces are accompanied with transla- 
tioas, either interlinear and literal, or free and opposite. The difficulty with the books of this 
class is, that they leave the learner where they found him, unable by himself to account for the 
grammatical construction of a sentence ; and when he lays aside the book to take up another, he 
fisids that it is one thing to read by the aid of a translation and quite another to read onderstando 
ingfy. The principal books of this class are Zimmer^a Oerman Teacher, (Heidelberg and Lon- 
don, 1899,) GantTe Literary Companion, (Frankfort, 1841,) better in iu selections than the first, 
sad Bokum*s Oerman Reader, (Philadelphia.) 

The plan of this German Reader is as follows, viz. : 

1. The pieces are both prose and poetry, selected from the best authors, and are so arranged as 
!• present sufficient variety to keep alive the interest of the scholar. 

8. It is progressive in its nature, the pieces being' at first very short and easy, and faiereasivg ia 
dltteolty and length as the learner advances. 

3. At the bottom of the page constant references to the Grammar are made, the difllenlt pas- 
sages are explained and rendered. To encourage the first attempt of the learner as much as possi- 
Ue, the twenty-one pieces of the first section are analyzed, and all the necessary words given at 
^ bottom of the page. The notes, which at first are very abnndanr, diminish as the learner ad- 
vances. 

4. It contains /oe sections. The^r^t contains easy pieces, chiefly in prose, with all the woida 
■eeessary for translating them ; the second, short pieces in ptoee and poetry altemi tdy, with e»- 
pi«m notes and renderings ; the third, short popular tales of Grimm and others ; tb fourth, sdeel 
ballads and other poems from Bubrobr, Gobthb, Schillbr, Uhland, Schw b, Chamisb* 
Ibe.; tbaj^fth, prase extracts from the first classics. 

f At tbs end is added a vooabulart of all the words oeenrring in Hm boekt 



